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churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
{is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

_ Phe Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Gditorial. 


ASTER is the day of glorious hopes, of glad fore- 

looking, of great rejoicing, of tender memories, of 

sorrowful longings, of darkness, of gloom, and of con- 

solation, Through the instincts of the primitive world 

and the wisdom of the early Church, a festival of the 
springtime with its secular hopes and perishing beauty has 
been associated with faith that endures and with a trust 
which depends upon no changing season. Hope gives san- 
ity and good health, it doubles the value of food and sleep, 
lightens every care, and gives the heart courage for all its 
tasks. Hope takes away half the burden of sorrow, while 
despair doubles it. Happy are they who can heartily respond 
to the assurance and exhortation which have come to us in 
the name and spirit of Jesus: “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” - 

& 


One of the most astonishing things in the history of 
man is the origin and growth of the doctrine of immortality. 
Whether or not with Theodore Parker we claim that the 
hope is universal and intuitive, the wonder of it remains. 
Out of the most diverse experiences, supported by arguments 
totally unlike each other, and held by tribes, nations, and 
churches which reject ‘each other’s evidences, the belief and 
hope in the future life springs up from the soil of human 
nature wherever love abounds and flourishes. The hope may 
seem to depend upon a narrative: it remains when the nar- 
rative is discredited. The doctrine is declared with the 
sanctions of a special divine revelation, and is accepted after 
the special revelation is set aside. Against argument and 
criticism and scientific evidence it pushes its way like the 
vigorous plant life which in ancient lands heaves up the 
huge foundation stones of heathen temples and royal palaces. 
In many ways this blind, loving, unreasoning, but reasonable 
instinct of immortality shows its prodigious energy, That 
man ever thought of living another life is a miracle; that the 
hope of it has sustained men and women under every trial 
and trouble is still more miraculous. 
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Tue Benevolent Fraternity of Boston is an institution of 
which the fortunes are interesting to all who care for the 
benevolent work of our churches. Dr. Channing and Dr. 
Tuckerman invented the Ministry-at-large, and the Frater- 
nity represents both that and the wider missionary work 
carried on through its various chapels and churches. New 
plans are making to concentrate and enlarge the work of the 
Fraternity, and to make thé Parker Memorial Building the 
centre of its activities. The first movement in the further- 
ance of this plan was to invite Rev. Edward A. Horton to 
give all his time to the work of the Fraternity, with his head- 
quarters at the Parker Memorial. This would have required 
the surrender by him of the work of the Sunday School So- 
ciety. It is well for that work that he has decided to let the 
large opportunity offered by the Fraternity pass, while he 
devotes himself exclusively to the interest of Sunday-schools. 
He realizes that the work done in them is fundamental, and 
that, whatever is done for and through men and women when 
they are full grown in the churches, more depends upon the 
beginnings of life and the impressions made upon childhood 
than upon anything that comes afterward; and the society 
that is behind him knows that it has the right man in the 
right place. 

Cd 


Tur sale of the Congregationalist, the reasons given for it, 
together with facts well known to all who are engaged in the 
publication of religious newspapers, is a somewhat startling 
sign of the times. From a condensed account which we 
print elsewhere, it appears that the Publication Society hav- 
ing its headquarters at the Congregational House in Boston 
has purchased the subscription list of the paper to prevent 
its sale to persons outside of the Congregational body. Such 
a sale would have involved the loss in New England of the 
most powerful representative of orthodox Congregationalism, 
and would have been a calamity to all concerned. The former 
owners of the paper make a statement of the case, from 
which it appears that a paper which had once been published 
with large financial profits could no longer be adequately 
supported without increasing its capital and its subscription 
list. With more subscribers than ever, the expenses grew 
and the net income shrank. Many things contributed to 
this result. Among them was the diversion of advertising 
-and the profits of it from the religious press to the magazines 
and other publications which have a great circulation. The 
indications of stress and strain are to be seen in all the re- 
ligious papers, in those that are adopting the secular tone as 
well as those that keep to their specific function. With all 
their great constituency the Methodists have sunk over a 


hundred thousand dollars in the last four years in their - 


official organs, and have now determined to reduce the num- 
ber of their papers and let only the fit survive. 


ws 


In the Review of Reviews for April there is an account of 
«¢ Another Massachusetts Benefaction,’’ with illustrations of 
the public buildings given to the town of Fairhaven by Mr. 
Henry H. Rogers. It being his native place and his summer 
home, he has for years given his time and his money to the 
improvement of the town. He has served as superintendent 
of streets, and at his own expense made great improvements 
in them. He has built a public library at an expense of 
about $100,000, with an endownment fund of the same 
amount. In addition to this he has established water-works 
which yield an annual income of about $8,000, and this 
plant with its income he has given to the town to increase 
the income of the public library. Mr. Rogers is a member 
of the Church of the Messiah, in New York, and it may be 
added to the statements made in this article that he plans 
the erection of a Unitarian church in Fairhaven with all the 
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necessary equipment. Other large gifts he has made for 
Unitarian purposes to which his name has not been added. 


ad 


TuERE is always a gentle commotion to be noticed where- 
ever Unitarians appear. Sometimes, as just now, both in 
England and at home, there are discussions more or less 
important among themselves. More commonly the ripple 
that marks their presence in ecclesiastical waters is caused 
by some larger body trying to drive them out of the pool 
where those who are-sound in the faith are wont to congre- 
gate. The latest disturbance of this sort we note in Eng- 
land, where the Bishop of Hereford is taken to‘ task by the 
Church Times because he has written a preface to a volume 
of. “Christian Conference Essays,” in which one of. the 
articles was written by Dr. Brooke Herford. While the 
dissenters of England refuse to recognize the Unitarian 


body as a Christian society, it is held to be “grossly un- 
seemly” foy a dignitary of the Established Church to recog- . 
nize such a man._ Of course, the Christian World is as free: 

as the /nguirer to condemn such arrant nonsense. But, still, 


it happens that, when the Unitarians go to present their 
address to the king, they are forced to wait in the audience- 
room until the orthodox dissenters have entered and retired. | 
About a hundred years ago the heretics were excluded from 
the royal presence, while other dissenters were admitted. . 
The description of this last delegation of Unitarians was 
the “body of Presbyterian divines in and about the cities 
of London and Westminster,’—a designation almost as 
antiquated as the ceremony in which they took part. 


Unitarian Organization. 


In accord with the policy of free speech which from the 
beginning has been the cherished privilege of Unitarians, we 
have admitted to our columns a mild discussion of our de- 
nominational condition and policy. As usual in such cases, 
the enterprising news gatherers of the daily press enter into 
the discussion and make it interesting to the general public 
without sufficient knowledge of the facts in the case. A 
brief historical review will show that the questions before us 
are not new, that most of them are inherent in Congrega- 
tionalism, and suggest a crisis only to those who have but 
slight knowledge of our history. 

Besides the controversies concerning our faith and fellow- 
ship, several practical questions have engaged the attention 
of our active workers for the past forty years, namely: (1) 
Shall the Unitarian Association be strictly a missionary body, 
concerned only with the founding and support of new 
churches, or shall it have some official relation with all the 
churches and conferences? (2) What shall be the method 
of admission to the Unitarian ministry, and by whom shall 
an authorized list of such ministers be made? (3) To 
whom shall a minister look for redress if he is wronged by 
false accusations? (4) How shall the churches and their 
representative organizations protect themselves from minis- 
ters of known or suspected immorality? (5) Who shall be 
responsible for the supply of pulpits and the settlement of 
ministers in churches not supported by the Association? 
(6) Shall the business of the Unitarian Association be wholly 
committed to the board of directors and the executive 
officers elected at the annual meeting in May, or shall some 
open parliament be provided, in which, besides the necessary 
routine work of making reports and electing officers, the 
work and policy of the Association shall be discussed in de- 
tail? (7) How shall nominations for office be made, and 
what shall be the method of election? 

Within the last forty years our period of missionary ac- 
tivity and’ organization is mostly included. The principal 
executive officers of the Unitarian Association during that 
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tion of the body to its ministers. 


to the churches and other organizations. 


A 


time have been the secretaries, Rev. Charles Lowe, Rev. 
Rush R. Shippen, Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Rev. George 
Batchelor (with Mr. George W. Stone, paid treasurer), Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot (now President), and the secretary, Rev. 
C. E..St. John. There has been no time in the administra- 
tive work of any of these men when some one or the other 
of these questions have not been up. Often they were burn- 
ing questions. .In the first half of the period described it 
was unsafe for the Association to make suggestions to any 
church or conference. The desire to have the Unitarian 
Association give aid and counsel to churches not strictly of 


_the missionary order has sprung up within twenty years. It 


has rapidly increased within the last ten years, but it is as 
yet by no means to be found in all our churches and confer- 
ences. Not many years_since a majority of the churches 
in Boston and its neighborhood did not even contribute to 
its funds. 

We have noted above four questions concerning the rela- 
They have always been 
hot questions. Many experiments have been tried and 
abandoned, until something like order and unanimity exists. 
The National Conference has established a Fellowship Com- 
mittee which examines and admits to our ministry such 
candidates as are approved. To this committee is com- 
mitted some oversight of the list of ministers published 
annually in the Year Book. But_no thorough weeding out 
of the list has ever been attempted, because, in cases where 
ministers believed to be unfit demand a trial, the committee 
finds itself without authority, and can refer the case to no 
court qualified to act. In some cases where ministers have 
been asked to state their preference in regard to retaining 
their names, they have preferred to let their names be 
dropped; but neither the ministers nor the churches have 
any way of protecting themselves excepting through the 
value of a good reputation and the exercise of common sense. 
But by a system of general co-operation and oversight the 
flock of adventurers who formerly made havoc of missionary 
work at many of our frontier posts has been dispersed, and 
the churches have learned that it is unsafe to pick up an un- 
known man, and put him into a place of responsibility with- 
out a knowledge of his previous record. But a question 
that is always with us is the supply of pulpits. Because the 
Unitarian Association always had a desk and an officer, a 
demand was made upon it in the early days to look after the 
supply of pulpits and the settlement of ministers. That is 
an office in which it is absolutely impossible to give perfect 
satisfaction either to the churches or to the ministers. So 


great was the friction in the days of Rev. Charles Lowe, an, 


exceedingly popular secretary, that Rev. L. J. Livermore was 
appointed to take the sole charge and responsibility for’ this 
work, and so relieve the Association of the drastic criticism 
which interfered with other interests. At present the supply 
of pulpits is in the hands of a committee appointed by the 
ministers themselves. . 

Other questions concerning the method of transacting 
business at the annual meeting and by the officers of the 
Association recur, but with diminishing frequency. Thirty- 
seven years ago, in order to give the churches a chance to 
take part in the work done for them, the Association called a 
meeting which resulted in the organization of the National 
Conference. It was provided that delegates from all the 
churches should meet, and that for the larger part of a week 
they have time for such discussions as seemed desirable. 


_ Soon after, by action of the National Conference, the organiza- 


tion of local conferences throughout the country was stimu- 
lated with the same end in view. The professed object of 
the National Conference was to energize and inspire the 
churches to united action, to discuss the work of all the various 
organizations connected with it, and to make recommendations 
As the Unitarian 


Association was at that time only a voluntary organization of 
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individuals, a question which cut underneath all the others 
was whether the Association should become a representative 
body or be merged in the larger organization of the National 
Conference. It chose the method of enlarging its represen- 
tation, but carries in its new organization a relic of the older 
time in a life membership which is inconsistent with the 
representation of the churches by elected delegates, and 
comes up frequently for discussion. 

The mode of election is considered every year, and about 
every other year the voters change the method. Some 
times twice as many directors as can be elected are nom- 
inated, sometimes only a single ticket. No opposition ticket 
has ever been presented to the meeting, although such tickets 
have occasionally been printed; and once or twice a person 
has been named in open meeting for the office of secretary, 
in opposition to the nominee of the committee. But no one 
has ever allowed himself to run as an opposition candidate. 
The appointment of a nominating committee is provided for 
at the annual meeting by vote of the delegates. 

We have barely noticed a few of the incidents of our 
ecclesiastical history for the last forty years. But, surely, we 
have said enough to show that the discussion now going on 
is not new, and that no questions have been raised which 
have not been up for many years and which are not properly 
subjects of discussion by all who are interested in the mis- 
sionary work of our body, the prosperity of our churches, 
and the advancement of the great cause which, in part at 
least, we represent, and for a proper advocacy of which we 
are responsible to the world. 


A Glorious Hope. 


There may be aspects of that “hope full of immortality,” 
by the glad Easter season quickened in our minds, which 
are foo glorious for some of weak imagination and un- 
tempered will. Avoiding these and confining ourselves to 
such as a “sweet reasonableness” may justly claim, what 
are unquestionably some of the elements involved in this 
hope that make it glorious to the apprehension of all gener- 
ous and noble souls, even to such as dare not cherish it 
with perfect confidence ? 

One of them is the desire for fuller knowledge of the 
deep things of God, and of the universal order, mystery, and 
law. Once let the thirst for knowledge fairly gain posses- 
sion of the soul, and how imperfect is the satisfaction 
possible for it within the limits of a mortal life, even though 
it be stretched to fourscore years and ten, with no appre- 
ciable failing of the mental powers! To those who know 
but little, the attainments of those who are deep-versed in 
science are almost miraculous. But those so versed say 
with one voice, ‘‘Lo! these are parts of his ways; but how 
little is yet known of him!” The tyro thinks he knows it 
all; but Newton — who does not know the classic story ?— 
was to himself as one who gathered a few shells and pebbles 
on the shore of an illimitable sea, so speaking that the 
thoughts of many hearts might be revealed. And the glori- 
ous hope of knowledge, large and full where now it is so 
meagre and imperfect, is not a hope of any gift outright : 
it is the hope of going on, of ever fresh approximation to a 
sum of knowledge which never can be grasped in its totality, 
nor would be by the saner mind, And it is not abashed 
by the fear which has infected. some,— that the problems 
there will not be the same problems which engage us Aere ; 
that the larger knowledge will not be an extension of the 
little bit which we already know. 

A little girl once asked her father of some dome of sky 
that overarched her childish happiness: ‘‘Is this the same 
sky that we have at home? Does it all join on?” There 
is but one sky of knowledge. /¢ a// joins on. There is but 
one universe ; and no stone that we have hewn with patience 
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here, and fitted for the wall, will be left in any skyey road- 
way for poor angel-folk to stumble over in the dark. We 
may be sure of that. And what a glorious hope it is, that 
we shall go on forever adding to our knowledge of this 
wondrous universe, the farther we advance into the future, 
more deeply penetrating the past, learning the secrets of 
the morning world and of the great souls of human history, 
perhaps what really happened 6n a certain Easter morning 
in Judea many centuries ago to bring life and immortality to 
light! 

er here is something better than advance in knowledge. 
It is advance in moral excellence. ‘That is another ocean on 
whose shore we have picked up a few trivial or noisome 
things, like Emerson’s sea-born treasure, which was no longer 
beautiful when he had got it home. 


“O God, forgive our crimes | 
Forgive our virtues, too; those lesser crimes, 
Half converts to the right!” 


Much of our crime and virtue is unreal, the heritage of igno- 
rance and superstition. If we could have some godlike 
apprehension of the real value of actions, some things on 
which we pride ourselves might be less honorable than some 
of which we are ashamed. But the demand on us would be 
more exigent than itis now. And is it not a glorious hope 
that we shall go on from bad to good, from good to better 
things; that those who have wasted every precious opportu- 
nity pressed on them by the heavenly powers within the 
confines of their mortal lot will one day open their eyes to 
‘see how awful goodness is, and virtue in her shape how 
lovely, see, and feel their loss,” and go about to make it gain 
by patient striving for each better thing? Far more easily 
could we forego the hope of immortality for those who have 
done well than for those who have wasted their substance in 
riotous living. Better it were that all the saints should per- 
ish utterly than that those who have never lived the moral 
life, or known its satisfactions, should not somehow, some- 
where, come to themselves, and to the peace and plenty of 
the Father’s house! 

Moreover, we may go as far as any in the persuasion that 
virtue is its own reward, and yet find the hope of immortal- 
ity more glorious in proportion as it takes on the light of an 
assurance that many who, on this hither side of life, have 
been equally noble and misunderstood, shall, on the other, 
know that their vindicator liveth, shall see him rise and 
stand in some exalted place for the redressing of their 
wrong. 

There is something better than knowledge, something 
better than goodness. Love, as an early and a later saint 
have taught us, is “the greatest thing in the world”; and the 
hope full of immortality is so glorious by no other sign as 
this,— that it is a hope for the unfettered exercise of love. 
Were this hope fallacious, it would still be glorious. For it 
involves not only the renewal of those dear affections which 
death has sundered for a time, but new friendships in those 
heavenly societies in which the immortal soul will live and 
grow. How good a thing is love, even as we know it here! 
and sometimes we have intimations vague and sweet of what 
a wonder of divineness it might be, could we but rise to 
those supremer heights to which it beckons ‘as with gentle 
hand,— nay, summons us with such a voice that it is music 
to our feet. Great are the possibilities of knowledge; 
greater the possibilities of righteousness; but greatest are 
the possibilities of love. What hope can be more glorious 
than the hope of some day realizing these to,a degree which 
will as far transcend our present height as the full moon the 
morning’s early gleam? 

There is nothing mandatory in science or philosophy, for- 
bidding us to cherish such a hope. Whatever its validity, 
we cannot cherish it with earnest heart, and not be made 
better men and women by so doing. And more, we cannot 


cherish such a hope with earnest heart without growing 
every day more sure that it tends to realization, as to each 
planet its attendant moons, and every planet to the sun. 
For the loftier we make our hope of the immortal life, the 
more carefully we free it from all base admixture, the more 
confidently shall we dare believe that God would not be 
good, could he deny this prayer and longing of our best and 
holiest soul. 


American Unitarian Association. 


One of the most conspicuous inadequacies in the work of 
the national Association is its failure to provide for its work- 
ing constituency accurate and complete information in 
regard to the hopes, purposes, failures, and successes of the 
administration. The experience of many benevolent socie- 
ties testifies to the fact that information is always the mother 
of interest, and interest the mother of beneficence. It is 
frequently apparent to the officers of the Association that 
their fellow-workers over the country are inadequately in- 
formed about the national work. There have recently ap- 
peared in the Christian Register several letters in regard to 
improvements in our forms of organization. The fundamen- 
tal desire and purpose of the writers of these letters is prob- 
ably co-operative and helpful, but each letter has betrayed an 
insufficient knowledge of facts upon which to base an intelli- 
gent suggestion. ss 

The following are the present channels of communication 
between the members and the directors of the Association :— 

1. The annual report is issued about October 1, and con- 
tains complete and detailed accounts of the transactions of 
the Association. These reports are sent, individually, to 
every life and delegate member; and packages are sent to 
every church for distribution. There is, however, frequent 
testimony to the fact that this latter method of reaching the 
constituents of the Association is too often a failure, owing 
to the carelessness or unfaithfulness of the ministers or local 
officers to whom the packages of reports are addressed. 

z. The Year Book is printed on or about July 1, and a 
copy is sent to every life and delegate member of the Asso- 
ciation without cost. The Year Book is further fully adver- 
tised and offered for sale at all the book-rooms of the Asso- 
ciation. 

3. The courtesy of the editor of the Christian Register per- 
mits the officers of the Association the use of a conspicuous 
column in every issue in the egister, and the paper further 
prints the record of the monthly meetings of directors. The 
officers of the Association, however, have usually more im- 
portant subjects to treat in their limited space than matters 
of business administration or church news. 

4. The Association publishes monthly, in connection with 
the National Alliance and the Young People’s Religious 
Union, a twelve-page bulletin entitled Unitarian Word and 
Work ; and these papers are sent to every minister, Alliance, 
and Young People’s Union. The Association controls, how- 
ever, only four pages of this publication. It has been a use- 
ful channel of information as far as it goes. 

5. The Association publishes in its Ninth Series of Tracts 
a series of valuable papers and addresses descriptive of our 
Unitarian spirit and work. These papers are addressed to 
Unitarians, and are intended to impart the information which 
is so much needed. The tracts of this series have been 


advantageously used by a considerable number of ministérs, _ 


but probably the majority of Unitarian ministers make no use 
of them whatever. 

6. The correspondence of the officers furnishes a means of 
diffusing information, which is availed. of as far as circum- 
stances permit. It is a not altogether insignificant fact that 
the correspondence of the national headquarters has increased 
more than fivefold in the last three years. 
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7. Finally, the officers of the Association, by their frequent 
sermons and addresses and through the “ Forward Move- 
ment” meetings held in the different parts of the country 
under the auspices of the Association, find means of inform- 
ing people about the work they are doing. But usually these 
meetings are better used in arousing the religious spirit and 


spiritual vitality of the churches than in giving information . 


about administrative matters. _ 

It is just to point out that almost all of these channels of 
communication between the governing boards of the Asso- 
ciation and the members have been opened within the last 
three years, and that they are a part of a clearly apprehended 
policy on the part of the present administration. The Annual 
Report and the Year Book are not, indeed, new publications ; 
but any one who compares the last Year Book with the Year 
Book of five or ten years ago will perceive a great change, 
and recognize that the quantity of information given is 
greatly enlarged and_the method of its ‘presentation im- 
proved. In like manner, if one compares the last Annual 
Report with the report of ten years ago, an almost equal 
change will be observed. The effort is now distinctly made 
to take all the members of the Association into the confi- 
dence of the directors. The present administration believes 
in entire publicity. As stated in the Annual Report of 1898, 
nothing is now done “behind closed doors or in a corner.” 
I ask of the members of the Association a serious considera- 
tion of the means of diffusing information about our national 
word. The directors will be glad to receive suggestions and 
recommendations and to adopt such as appear to be wise 
and practical. SamueEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Copics. 


Tue prospects of an early pacification of the Philippine 
Islands are represented as better than ever since the 
capture of Aguinaldo, which was accomplished in a dra- 
matic manner by Frederick Funston on March 23 last. 
Gen. Funston, accompanied by three American officers 
and a handful of native scouts, marched to Aguinaldo’s 
hiding-place in the province of Isabela, island of Luzon, 
disguised as a prisoner, and after a brief struggle suc- 
ceeded in securing the man who has been regarded as the 
leader of the revolt against the authority of the United 
States in the Philippines. Aguinaldo was taken to Manila 
at once, and is now kept there as a prisoner pending the 
adoption of some plan for his disposition for the future. 
The capture of Aguinaldo, it is reported from official 
sources at Manila, has been followed by a general demon- 
stration of a desire, on the part of other insurgent leaders, 
to abandon the struggle against American authority, and to 
counsel their countrymerm to swear fealty to_the government 
of the republic. Funston, who was brigadier-general of 
volunteers, has been nominated to the corresponding rank 
in the regular army. 


& 


ANOTHER development that is reported from the Philip- 
pines is causing much disquietude in Washington, and is the 
subject of comment throughout the press of the country. It 
was cabled from Manila last Sunday by a non-partisan news 
agency that Capt. F. J. Barrows of the Thirtieth Volunteer 
Infantry has been arrested, together with a score of other 
Americans, officers and civilians, on the charge of being 
involved in a wide-spreading conspiracy in the commissariat 
department to rob the government of supplies. It is as- 
serted that the participants in this conspiracy have been 
operating so successfully that many thousands of barrels of 
all sorts of government provisions intended for the soldiers 
serving in the Philippines have found their way into the 
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hands of private traders, to be sold at enormous profits. 
The President has communicated to Gen. MacArthur his 
desire that the most searching inquiry be made into the 
working of the commissary service in the Philippines, and 
that the guilty persons be discovered, in order that the pen- 
alties provided by law in such cases may be visited upon 
them. 
ed 


Tue recall of F. B. Loomis, United States minister to 
Venezuela, is the latest outcome of the agitation against 
Americans which has been going on in the Venezuelan press 
since the outbreak of the so-called ‘asphalt controversy.” 
The administration has recalled Mr. Loomis in order that he 
may be afforded an opportunity of proving that he has acted 
with sufficient discretion in the pending anti-American cam- 
paign in Venezuela. The Venezuelan press has been attack- 
ing Mr. Loomis with great bitterness, and has charged him 
with misrepresenting affairs in that country to his govern- 
ment, out of a sense of hostility to the men who are in 
power at Caracas. The display of hostility to the United 
States and its citizens, which has been felt by Americans in 
Venezuela for the past six months, has occasioned much ir- 
ritation and some anxiety in Washington. It is felt that 
President Castro and his advisers, instead of making an 
effort to check the anti-American demonstrations, have them- 
selves engaged in the petty persecution of American citizens. 
The State department is doing everything in its power to 
tranquillize public feeling in the South American Republic. 


& 


Tue situation in the Far East continues to be so near the 
danger point that the government of the United States is ob- 
serving the development of events there with anxious solici- 
tude. ‘The feeling of discontent is general in the capitals of 
all the European powers that are interested directly in the 
Chinese imbroglio. The attempts of the Russian government 
to obtain the ratification of the Manchurian treaty by the 
Chinese officials have been met with a persistent effort on the 
part of Great Britain and Germany to demonstrate to China 
the inexpediency and the danger of entering into an agree- 
ment with Russia granting that power exclusive territorial or 
financial concessions at a time when the combined claim of 
Christendom against the Chinése empire has not been ad- 
justed. At the beginning of the present week it was reported 
from Pekin that the Russian diplomats were so anxious to 
secure the immediate ratification of the treaty concerning 
Manchuria that the Russian government had incorporated its 
demand for such an action by China in a sharp note, which 
was described as almost an ultimatum. 


& 


et 


Tur tumult that was occasioned in the Russian empire 
by the recent student demonstrations has not yet subsided. 
All sorts of éredible and incredible rumors are being scat- 
tered broadcast over the world concerning the measures 
of repression that are being enforced by the Russian police 
in order to quell the disturbed spirits. It was reported 
last Monday that Count Leo Tolstoi, who was recently 
excommunicated by the State Church on account of his 
unorthodox views, has been banished from the empire, 
and has been escorted beyond the frontiers by gendarmes. 
This administrative measure against the venerable Russian 
author and philosopher is said to have been taken because 
the man who attempted to assassinate Constantine Pobie- 
donostseff, a privy councillor and chief procurator of the 
holy synod, was or had been a pupil of Tolstoi. The re- 
port of Tolstoi’s banishment cannot be verified as yet; but 
it has been current in the Russian capital for several days, 
and is now generally credited, 
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The wounding of the kaiser, and the mine found under 
the summer palace of the czar, give fresh interest to the 
story of “ The Sword of Damocles.” 


With increasing curiosity and decreasing fear the Ameri- 
can people are considering the question whether capital will 
cut its own throat with its great ‘“‘ combines.” 


To save time and trouble we suggest that all letters con- 
cerning the transaction of business in Anniversary Week be 
addressed directly to the American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, and not to the Christian Register. 


If a man makes success in the ministry or any other pro- 
fession by leg work and hustling, his career will draw toward 
a conclusion when his physical activity is somewhat reduced. 
It is only the part of prudence and common sense to take 
this fact into account. 


Some theologians who have but recently escaped from the 
great horror of the doctrine of predestination are now taking 
anxious thought lest the doctrine of universal salvation may 
not interfere with the freedom of the will. Like the old 
woman in the familiar story, they are afraid it is bigoted. 


We note in our orthodox contemporaries the sliding scale 
indicated by the words “ Calvinist, Calvinistic, Calvinistical, 
Calvinistically.” Some of them even begin to speak dis- 
respectfully of John Calvin himself, and to hint that his 
temper was not always perfect or his methods with unbe- 
lievers quite of the ideal sort. 


The little dissensions of the Unitarian body shrink into 
insignificance compared with “the storm centres in the 
General Conference of 1900” which in the Methodist Chris- 
tian Advocate is discussed in article number forty. Com- 
pared with the controversies between High and Low Church- 
‘men or belated and modern orthodoxy, our controversies are 
few and mild. 


In a private letter a Methodist minister writes: “I was in 
great distress for three years for fear I should be compelled 
to quit preaching. But I no longer have much fear, because, 
fortunately, our standards contradict themselves. In fact, I 
believe that our Methodist Church is one of the most liberal 
churches in the world. I have believed most emphatically 
in ‘salvation by character’ for four years, and have re- 
jected vicarious atonement in the old sense.... I find the 
Register an excellent paper. I am reading extracts from 
James Martineau’s works with great profit.” 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Christian Science. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In your issue of February 21 you state, “The testimonials 
in the Christian Science Journal read almost exactly like 
those sent out by the venders of patent medicines.” 

I think, if you will read again, you will mark this differ- 
ence, that every case healed in Christian Science refers to 
the spiritual and moral benefits as of far greater value 
to him than the mere physical healing. Please note this 
fact, too, that these testimonies are not sent out in almanacs 
and newspapers as advertisements, but are simple testimo- 
nies of spiritual benefits such as you will find in the religious 
organs of other denominations. 

Will you kindly publish this letter? 

ALFRED FARLOow. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Resurrection. & 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 


Three variant roses on the stem of time! 
And still they bloom —yea, still are all sublime: 
REALIST: 

He rose! he walked! The tomb was rent to view; 

In earthly guise again his friends he knew. 
NATURIST: 

He rose, thou sayest? Yea, in dream, in trope — 

In dim-eyed vision limned by human hope. 
Mysricist: 


He rose? Yea,—true! for Resurrection’s thee / 
Within thee look, and know its verity. 


Rise, Son of man! triumphant over death! 
Rise, Jesus, Helper, over scoff and frown! 
Earth nor its sepulchres shall keep thee down 

While single human spirit pants for breath. 

Up the high heaven of Love, Lover, ascend ! 
There with thy angel-kindred hold commune: 
Then to the earth descend again full soon, 

And heavenly courage to thy brethren lend. 

For verily thy brethren, all, are we: 

Us also thou hast called the “Sons of God”! 

We know not yet the mighty Mystery, 

But with thee even now we spurn the sod 

And rise to heights that only spirit knows, 

Where, from the Source of comfort, comfort flows. 


Nature’s Easter. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


People with good eyes imagine they see all there is to be 
seen within their range of vision. But it is remarkable how 
blind good eyes can be where the brain remains absorbed 
or dull and uninstructed. 

The things that are not seen are the important things 
oftentimes, and that which is apprehended by the mind’s eye 
is better worth than that which is seen. Nature’s subtlest 
processes, like the moralities and virtues, are known by se- 
cret and discreet signs that reveal themselves to the initiated. 
The weather prophet is not the weather poet. The latter 
chants a pean over the beauties the clodhopper has not sus- 
pected. Thrills are imparted to the blood by faint changes 
in outward things. The soul is fingered, and its harmonies 
sound like wind-swept harps. 

Earth’s changes are daintily written. A great wash and 
overflow of new light, a freshening of the air, a higher riding 
of the clouds, a sudden heart-felt warmth and kindliness in 
the sunset, a softening of the smoky woods, a good-hearted 
relenting of the frozen ground, the pleasant trickle of a run- 
let under thin ice,— all release our spirit from its bonds, and 
make us more genially citizens of the universe and children 
of the good God. 

It is well to be touched by Nature’s Easter, for in it is a 
gift for all humanity. Nothing exclusive can come into this 
great benefaction. The rich. man cannot wall it in, the self- 
ish man cannot buy it up. There is no monopoly that.can 
keep it altogether out of the narrowest street or court. 
Through keyhole and attic skylight God’s smile comes in; 
and, seeing just a little of his beneficence, the simple, loving 
soul can frame a universe with its suns and worlds. 

Nature’s Easter is not gayly clad in the good country 
places. It walks soberly like a Puritan maiden. The fields 
are brown,— that good, warm, faded brown that comforts 
and rests the eye, the furry brown of hibernating animals. 
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They have come out from under the snow, clean as a well- 
swept parlor. The wind blows over them in genial puffs 
from the west and south. 
the forest, still naked and bending together with a united 
and joyous sibillation. Pale are the distances and far off. 
The open world expands the soul. Is it the sky or the lilac 
hills, the tidy fields or the fresh winds, that bring ‘such an 
exultant swelling of the breast, such a sense of full, joyous 
life ? ° 

Catkins on the willow, a green blade of grass, the twitter of 
bluebird or sparrow,—these are enough to weave an Easter 
You do not need the flowers forced in the green- 
house. You are satisfied with the earliest signs, the promise 
that pervades earth,—so illusive, so caressing, so dear, so 
kind that the least token can make us profoundly happy 
—hecause God, in his goodness, does not forget nor delay to 
bring in the spring, but is the Lord of Life. 

In spite of all appearances to the contrary, life is the uni- 
versal fact, and death is put under its feet and is but an inci- 
dent, a detail to the tremendous vital energy that is awake 
and alert now in every clod. How triumphant it is! How 
it rolls the stone from a sepulchre and proclaims, as with a 
shout, the great central fact of life abounding! The universe 
grows vocal with this thought. The heavens are rosy under 
the feet of angels. It rustles and sings in the liberated 
waters. The great sea, forever swinging round the globe, 
washes all shores with its mighty rhythm, pours its freshness 
and strength upon every beach, and has but the one great 
song life. The mighty rivers bearing their tribute to its 
breast chant the same hymn. The smallest stream or 
trickle adds a tone. The drop is filled with the same mes- 
sage. It globes it as it runs. Our ears, if not holden, will 
hear this mighty anthem; and, being so filled with what it 
means, so absorbed in the vastness and magnificence of 
God’s scheme of life; we shall see, indeed, that death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. 

But the eye must see, the ear must hear, else there is no Eas- 
ter from the heart of nature. There may be fanciful and sen- 
timental ideas, pretty conceits, poetic analogies; but there is 
no faith. Because the flower springs from the root again this 
spring is no proof that we shall live a conscious life after death. 
It is not the same flower, but one like, growing from the same 
root. So the root of the human race inheres, persists, flour- 
ishes, puts forth new shoots, is magnificently vigorous, su- 
perbly vital and sufficing. How can Nature’s Easter help us? 
How can it console us for our dead? How can it heal our 
wounds or make good our losses? Perhaps it can do none 
of these things; but why should we make such demands of it? 
Nature is not a fortune-teller. We do not go to her to read 
our riddle or to explain all mysteries. We go to her to get 
inspiration and strength, to get filled by a new faith in the 
adequacy of the universe, the uprightness of God, in the 
belief that the future will vindicate all he does or fails to do. 

We go to Nature for that renewal of force and life that 
streams from every one of her pores. Have we the right to 
ask more? She gives us her great gift of life so abundantly 
that we touch not the earth or look up to the heavens with- 
out feeling the pulsing of the mighty stream. * We are in this 
stream a part of it, created and sustained by it. She bids 
us be content, bids us be profoundly humble, grateful, happy 
in the consciousness of our place, our share, our lot, bids us 
wait in patience until the unknown is made the known. 

Nature, it appears, has but little sympathy with latter day 
impatience and rashness that would peep and pry into the 
mystery of death, and rudely draw aside the curtain from 
things prohibited. She believes in the sanctities. She is 
discreet and modest. She says give yourself to the good, 
holy, noble things of life, and leave the future to the one 
who has always helped and befriended you. She says, Do 
the things you may do without killing reverence, without 


- materializing the spiritual, without injuring the sense of awe 
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whereby we abide in the shadow, and accept the mystery 
until God sends light. : 

She says inspiration shall not fail, nor shall help remain 
afar off. Through all the pores of the world the spiritual 
life streams. ‘The world is so full of God that not an atom 
remains unthrilled. Let the soul remain open, teach the 
senses to be alert that they may see and feel aright, and the 
life that is here shall merge in that other life whatever or 
wherever it may be, as softly as a bud opens and becomes a 
rose. 

New YorRK. 


The Evolution of Immortality. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


The literature of immortality has distinctly grown since 
the Christian Register published the responses of some of 
the more eminent scientists to the questions, ‘ Are there 
any facts in the possession of modern science which make 
it difficult to believe in the immortality of the personal 
consciousness, or is there anything in such discoveries to 
support or strengthen a belief in immortality?” The general 
consensus of that symposium could be summed up in the 
words of James D. Dana, LL.D., “ I have the fullest con- 
fidence that there is nothing in science, or in any possible 
results from investigations of nature, against immortality.” 
Vet a few of those addressed replied, with no uncertain 
conviction, that science might be held to demonstrate per- 
sonal immortality. Edward Cope placed his argument at 
this point: man is the only unfinished being; he is in the 
process of creation; he will be completed; “beware of 
automatism.” It is only the finished work that is pat aside 
in the creative process. This thought was farther developed 
in “ Our Heredity from God” : ‘‘In evolution that is the high- 
est creature which can the longest approach its ideal, and not 
reach it. Can man touch his ideal? Evidently not. He 
has already conceived the infinite,— the infinitely good: 
this he can evermore approach, but never reach ite We, 
have nothing to do with completeness and perfectness, for 
that would be the end of us as men. Heaven is the fool’s 
paradise of finished up evolution. The real problem is 
whether man can go on with nature without limit, whether 
the evolution of life can be perpetually carried forward by 
and in him. For the moment that he is perfect, and there 
is no more advance to be made by him, there must be an 
evolution of a higher being or manifestation of life. Ana- 
tomically, nature is apparently making no effort for any 
higher organism. Energy has been drafted off to the 
development of the intelligent and moral sort of living. 
Man is, as far as we can see, a finality in organism. Hence- 
forth evolution is the exaltation of ethical states.” 

Fiske’s “ Destiny of Man ” was distinctly useful in brushing 
away a good deal of semi-scientific logic. But he finally 
swept around to the grand conclusion that “man, as the 
consummate fruition of creative energy and the chief object 
of divine care, is almost irresistibly driven to the belief that 
the soul’s career is not completed with the present life upon 
the earth. For myself I see no insuperable difficulty in the 
notion that at some period in the evolution of humanity 
the divine spark may have acquired sufficient concentration 
and steadiness to survive the wreck of material forms and 
endure forever.” Considering immortality as an evolution, 
he holds the present argument in the name of Darwinism, 
‘which has placed Humanity upon a higher pinnacle than 
ever.” . 

Sir Edwin Arnold, in his “ Death and Afterwards,” comes 
to the discussion with a sort of enthusiasm,— the poetry of 
science. He is elated with the conviction that science has 
brushed away death’s terrors. He suggests that there might 
be “coalesced existences, as immensely higher and better 
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than our little ego as that of the tree is better than those 
of the cells which build up every inch of it from rootlet to 
topmost bough.” In the same spirit Walt Whitman sung: 


“Come, lovely and soothing death, 
Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 
Sooner or later delicate death.” 


It remained for Prof. James to deal with the physiological 
difficulty summed up in the formula, ‘ Thought is a function 
of the brain.” His escape is by the road which he desig- 
nates as “the transmission theory”; that is, our personality 
now is due to the transmission through the brain of portions 
of a pre-existing larger consciousness. His critics answered 
that, if that be so, after the brain expires, nothing is left but 
that larger consciousness, alien to itself. The only conclu- 
sion would be that man’s personality was merged in the in- 
finite personality, giving us nothing more than pantheism. 
His reply was that “‘one may conceive the great mental 
world, behind the veil, in as individualistic form as one 
pleases.” The effect of his argument would be to establish 
pre-existence as well as continued existence hereafter. 

. Prof. Royce, in his ‘‘ Conception of Immortality,” puts his 

argument somewhat in this form. (1) The world is a 
rational whole, a life, wherein the Divine Will is uniquely 
expressed. (2) Every aspect of this absolute life must be 
unique with the uniqueness of the whole, and must mean 
something that can only get an individual expression. (3) 
But in this present life, while we constantly intend and mean 
to be and to love and to know individuals, there are, for our 
present consciousness, no true individuals to be found. (4) 
Yet our life, by virtue of its unity with the divine life, must 
receive, in the end, a genuinely individual expression. He 
believes that the genuine individuality gets its final and con- 
scious expression in a life that, like all life, such as idealism 
recognizes, is conscious. “Our various meanings, through 
whatever vicissitudes of fortune, consciously come to what 
we, individually, and God, shall together regard as the at- 
tainment of our unique place, and of our true relationship, 
both to other individuals and to the all-inclusive individual, 
God himself.” 

We shall lose nothing by reverting occasionally to the 
blossomings of science in the aspirations of great souls. 
Victor Hugo said: “ You say the soul is nothing but the 
resultant of bodily powers. Why, then, is my soul the more 
luminous when my bodily powers begin to fail? Winter is 
on my head, but eternal spring is in my heart. I feelin my- 
self the future life. I am like a forest which has been more 
than once cut down. The new shoots are stronger and 
livelier than ever. I am rising toward the sky. The nearer 
I approach the end of this life, the plainer I hear around me 
the immortal symphonies of the worlds which invite me. It 
is marvellous, yet simple. When I go down to the grave, 
Ican say, I have finished my day’s work; but I cannot say 
I have finished my life. My work is only begun. I yearn 
for it to become higher and nobler. Man is a reduced copy 
of God, a duodecimo of the gigantic folio, but, neverthe- 
less, the same book. Though I am an atom,I feel I am 
divine ; gifted with divine power, because I can clear up a 
chaos that is within me.” 

We must not overlook, at this point, that remarkable 
book, ‘The Evolution of Immortality,’ by Dr. C. T. Stock- 
well, It is the most profound production on the subject 
that we have yet received. I cannot better give his argu- 
ment than by a quotation, which, after all, does not really 
present the full force of his logic: ‘All cells present an 
external and an internal body, an external membranous 
body and an internal nucleated body. The graafian follicle 
has a nucleus which, being evolved, and after it reaches a 
state independent of its follicular body, we call an ovum. 
This, in turn, is found to possess an external and internal 
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distinction, or body. Being vitalized, or quickened, by the 
paternal life, its membranous, or external, body develops 
along certain lines, indicating a temporal existence,— placen- 
tal,— while the germ centre, or nucleated body, develops into 
a state or form denominated a human embryo. The placen- 
tal body dying, it, the embryo, is born into this stage of our 
existence, still being, according to the latest histological re- 
searches, a vaster cell, or a vitally connected unity of cells. 
This being so, is it not reasonable to suppose that our pres- 
ent external bodies possess nucleated bodies that, in turn, 
shall also evolute into forms suitable for external bodies, as 
we pass.on one step more?” 

We may fairly close with Prof. Shaler’s ‘‘Study of Life and 
Death,” as a climax of this literature of immortality. Prof. 
Shaler’s effort is to show that death is a necessity to immor- 
tality. As to the survival of intelligence after the machinery 
has disappeared, he answers that in the process of repro- 
duction the experience of the parent life is passed on to the 
child over a molecular-bridge. A tiny mass of protoplasm, 
imponderably small, carries on, from generation to genera-' 
tion, not only the body, but the mind, all that the predeces- 
sors, of tens of thousands of specific forms, and unimagin- 
able millions of individuals, have secured in past experiences. 
So it comes about that within the narrow limits of our 
known life there is evidence that the seed of individual in- 
telligence can be effectively guarded, and carried forward 
from individual to individual. The most complicated part of 
life is not that which passes away with the body death, but 
that which is cradled in the infinitesimal molecular that is | 
known to us as the germ of another evolution. The point 
is clear that death, as we know it, cannot be proved to be 
the end of intelligent personality. That Prof. Shaler proves 
the opposite, that the soul must exist hereafter, is not as- 
serted. He admits that he has done his work mainly in the 
clearing away of some objections. Like many other of our 
scientists, Dr. Shaler is inclined to allow considerable weight 
to the direct testimony, which is now grouped in that terrible 
muddle termed Spiritualism. 

CuInTon, N.Y. 


Yukicht Fukuzawa. 


BY REV. CLAY MAacCAULEY. 


I have just heard of the death of Yukichi Fukuzawa. By 
this death Japan has lost the further help of the man who, prob- 
ably more than any other one man, has guided the Japanese 
people in their career in these last forty marvellous years of 
the empire’s history. Mr. Fukuzawa was not a statesman. 
He never held office in the imperial ministry, He was never 
a legislator, nor was he a leader of armies. He was always 
an untitled subject and a private citizen, living and doing his 
work chiefly with the pen and apart from the crowd. Yet to ~ 
him, I think, more than to any other one man, the people of 
his country are indebted for their sympathy with and appre- 
ciation of the political, industrial, commercial, general scien- 
tific and moral forces which are distinctive of the ‘New 
Japan.” 

Mr. Fukuzawa was sixty-seven years old. He was born in 
a Knight’s, or Samurai’s family, on the north-east coast of 
the island of Kyushiu. In his boyhood he heard of the 
arrival of ‘the black ships” from America, and he was 
among the very first of his people who discerned the real 
significance of the breaking down of the barriers which stood 
between Japan and the Western world. He attempted the 
study of the Dutch language even in his youth, that he might 
know something of the wonderful realms of the foreigners. 
He was among the first of the adventurous Japanese who 
were enabled to travel in America and Europe. In the civil 
period of his country called Keio, forty years ago, he estab- 
lished a school with very small beginnings, which, in. time, 
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was enlarged into the great college and university known now 
the world over as “the school of Keo in Keiogijiku.” Mr. 
Fukuzawa also was the founder of the /7i Shimpo, or “ The 
Times Journal,” which became, with the years, by far the 


‘most completely equipped, enterprising, reliable and influen- 


tial publisher of news, exponent of public opinion, and inde- 
pendent political mentor in the empire. As an author, Mr. 
Fukuzawa was no less energetic, productive, and effective 
than he was as educator and journalist. His school books 
for the study of English were among the earliest issued, and 
with his primers in Japanese, imparting the new knowledge 
he had gathered from the West, gained a wide and speedy 
circulation, even in distant parts of the land. The Kojunsha 
owes its origin to Mr. Fukuzawa’s initiative. This is a series 
of clubs, ranged throughout Japan, whose object is mutual 
good fellowship in the study and promotion of agencies 
which may contribute to the financial prosperity and the 
higher welfare of the people. In his later years, Mr. Fuku- 
zawa has been known as the “ Sage of Nieta,” spending most 
of his time at his home, holding under his supervising coun- 
sel the great instrumentalities he had brought into being in 
his long career,—university, newspaper, clubs, and his diver- 
sified business interests,—and daily holding conferences with 
numerous visitors who sought him to discuss with him or 
to learn from him concerning the social-ethical themes 
which throughout his life he always kept at the front, and to 
whieh all else that he cared for was held subordinate. Above 
everything else, and through all things, Mr. Fukuzawa was 
moralist and student, and teacher of the things which make 
for the social betterment of mankind. 

It is impossible in this rapid sketch to do justice to this 
unique personality. I knew Mr. Fukuzawa intimately for 
more than ten years. Probably but one or two foreigners 
ever knew him so well. For eight years I was his next 
neighbor. A common interest in social, moral, and religious 
matters brought us together often, for long talks. His 
rationalistic method of dealing with all questions and the 
published methods of the Unitarian mission enabled him to 
be exceptionally sympathetic with us. He was not pro- 
fessedly a religious man. To him, ethics is the crown of 
human life. Yet he was, in a real sense of the word, religious. 
Many a time I dared challenge his non-religiousness, and he 
would accept the challenges with a kindly indulgence. His 
philosophy was not profound in the sense in which Western 
philosophy is deep, but it was always aimed at the best 
ethical ends. By a sure instinct Mr. Fukuzawa had nowhere 
in his thought a place that was morally weak or low in pur- 
pose. Time and again in recent years he urged me to 
devote Unitarianism to hostility to one or two of the great 
social evils in Japanese high-class society, in particular 
offering to range his great journal alongside the Unitarian 
magazine in the campaign. The integrity and the purity of 
the home, together with a large emancipation from her 
ancient bondage of woman, were leading themes in Mr. 
Fukuzawa’s thought. He laid especial emphasis upon the 
need of a near destruction of concubinage in high life as one 
of the things most imperative for the future moral health 
and progress of his people. But his interest in the moral 
development of Japan was so many-sided and so inclusive 
of many things that space at command here does not allow 
me to describe it in any way satisfactorily. Japan has lost 
in the death of this great man not only a sincere laborer for 
the advancement of her moral growth, but also one of the 
strongest forces in promoting that growth. 

Mr. Fukuzawa was the recipient from the public of 
several notable titles. Not only was he known as “ The 
Sage of Nieta,” but also as “ The Great Commoner,” and as 


_ “Japan’s Grand Old Man.” | Other than with these he was 


not distinguished. He might have had almost any of the 
decorative favors within the patronage of the government. 
He steadily refused to be ‘embarrassed, as he felt he would 


be, by the acceptance of political office. He might have 
entered the imperial ministry, but he withstood all induce- 
ments that way. He could have been ennobled, but he de- 
clined all overtures in that direction. He was offered a 
place among the peers.. He suggested the name of a friend 
for the honor. Friends sought to send him to Parliament, 
and he was compelled to announce by proclamation that he 
could not aecept the mission. He was requested to accept 
a money gift from the emperor for services rendered to 
the country, and he begged that the money should be given 
to his school instead. His attitude toward current politics 
was always that of one dealing with them from above. His 
editorial treatment of the ministry and of Parliament was 
that of patron, adviser, mentor, and guide. He was looked 
up to or at least heard with respect by the mightiest law- 
makers or administrators. His plan in promoting the civil 
and social progress of the empire was unique. Thousands of 
men, leaders in the commercial, industrial, and educational 
activities of the country, gathered in Tokyo and in many 
other cities a few years ago to celebrate his sixty-first birth- 
day and to listen to his counsel. And when, two years ago, 
the first attack of the illness which has just ended in death 
befell him, the unheard of condescension on the part of 
Japan’s emperor toward an untitled subject of sending an 
imperial message of sympathy and inquiry to his bedside 
took place. 

A bronze statue of Fukuzawa was carved and erected for 
the public pleasure while yet he was living; but a more | 
enduring memorial to him is evident in the political, social, 
educational, and all-enlightening institutions of the people, 
for whose excellence and establishment he consecrated his 
life. The Unitarians of America have especial reason to 
cherish with gratitude and to honor the memory of this great 
leader of a people toward the best social excellence; for Mr. 
Fukuzawa, from the first, was their mission’s friend, well- 
wisher, and even its defence. I can give here only a poor 
tribute to the personal virtues and the commanding public 
worth of Yukichi Fukuzawa; but what I may I offer gladly. 
The story of his life, when fully told, as it will be told, will 
draw from hearers everywhere admiration and reverence. 

DALLAS, TEx. 


Church and State. 


BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


III. 


Another source of confusion is the popular and delusive 
charge against the Church, and the constant repetition of 
the statement that ““he who preaches truth will certainly be 
unpopular and suffer loss.” The majority of the people in 
any community or church desire to know the truth. They 
desire in their minister consecration and sincerity. They 
despise fawning, flattery, and subservience in the man whom 
they choose to preach to them. But it is said, “ They will 
not listen to a man who speaks out plainly and denounces 
their sins.” Nothing is further from the truth. They will 
bear anything from a man who loves them, who respects 
them, and who treats them with simple honesty. For very” 
shame one will not rise up against a man whose teaching 
has convicted him of sin, because the protest itself would by 
confession reveal the sinner. 

There is a way to win a quick popularity by attacking 
sin, In every city at every pleasure resort there are well- 
known excesses of luxury and vice. After a period of quiet 
when no one has drawn specific attention to that: which 
everybody knows exists, one who craftily chooses his time 
and place may suddenly appear as a John the Baptist de- 
nouncing the sin of the time. He knows that his crusade 
will avail only for that particular time, because it comes 
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with the shock of a fresh sensation. He knows, unless be- 
guiled by the enthusiasm of inexperience, that no specific 
good will come of it, and that after he has had his turn no 
other man can catch the attention of the public with the 
same device. The thoughtless multitude often applauds 
such a man, and crowds to hear him preach. But the inex- 
orable records show that such popularity has a short life, 
and that new fields must often be sought by one who would 
live on popular applause. 

There is another kind of preaching against evil which 
must be popular or it would not be so common, which con- 
victs not only the sinners outside of the church, but also 


the preacher and the church. One can imagine a colloquy’ 


between a preacher of righteousness and the State. The 
preacher, standing in his tower upon the battlements of the 
church, cries aloud against the corruption in politics, 
against maladministration of justice in the courts, against 
mob law and mob violence in the streets, against the inhu- 
manities of society; and with scathing denunciations he 
demands repentance and reform. To him the State makes 
answer, “ It was your part to furnish me with wise statesmen 
to be counsellors and legislators and judges; it was your 
place to furnish strong men in business who are honest and 
honorable; it was your place to make men and women 
tender-hearted and humane; it was your place to teach the 
powerful to be merciful, to teach the laborer to be honor- 
able, to show all men how to live together as brethren.” 
Since the earliest days of the republic the Church and the 
ministry of religion have had highest place and honor. You 
have been supported as no other institution has been sup- 
ported. The ministers of religion have had access to more 
homes, and to more men and women than any other men, 
excepting physicians. The physicians report that disease 
is dying out or losing its power, that good health is increas- 
ing, that life is longer, and that the ability to work and to 
enjoy the physical blessings of life is greater than ever 
before. If you report failure, then has not the State a right 
to say: “Because you have failed to do your duty by the 
boys, the girls, the young men and maidens, the strong men 
and women, therefore is the land filled with vanity and 
greed, and strife and corruption. Had the churches of the 
land within their own borders given themselves with mind, 
might, and strength to the lifting up of high ideals, to mu- 
tual encouragement in serving them, to awakening in the 
young impulses of duty and devotion, the evils against which 
you prophesy would not have come, and the woes which you 
denounce would not appear. There is wickedness, there is 
danger, there is need of purification by fire; but the need 
marks the weakness and infidelity of the Church, and help 
must come to her from within and not from without, and her 
influence in the State must come from the power of her 
inner life, and not from the number of her external works”? 
The Church is the moral agent of the national life. The 
State looks to the Church to furnish the moral element in 
energetic men and women whose thoughts are wide because 
their hearts are large. We can imagine the State making 
its demand upon the Church in such terms as these: “I 
want legislators who cannot be bribed. I want judges who 
cannot be intimidated. JI want members of the civil service 
who will not put a low ideal in the place where a high 
ideal belongs. I want women to train nurses, to matronize 
prisons, to carry sweetness and light into social life every- 
where. I want young men of energy and intellect to show 
that business can be done honestly, honorably, and success- 
fully.” We can imagine the State making its demand upon 
the minister of a large and prosperous church, and saying 
to him: “Your quota is a dozen men and women of this 
kind for the current year. I do not expect them to be 
trained, experienced, and masterful in all the work that I 
shall set them to do. I shall give them training, I shall 
give them experience, I shall give them their specific tasks ; 
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but I expect you to furnish them, willing, eager, fired with 
all noble ambitions.” 

Can you not imagine the response that some ministers 
would make after this fashion? “I cannot pay the tribute 
which the State demands of me in human life, in young © 
men and women prepared for these high duties. I cannot 
send z¢hem, but I will come myself.” Can we not imagine 
the scornful reply which the State might make? “ But I 
do not want a Jack-of-all-trades fumbling with statesman- 
ship, and putting zeal and courage into the places where 
only the most skilful workmanship will answer to the 
nation’s need. Your place is where you are,—a place so 
honorable that no other post of duty is to be preferred 
before it, It is your place and your duty to translate the 
principles of righteousness and truth into terms of human 
life.” Seeing the brave and fruitless essays of ministers 
in fields foreign to their training and ability, one is often 
reminded of the reply of Talleyrand to one who asked how 
the Duke of Wellington spoke French in Paris,—‘‘ As he 
does everything, sir,— with great courage.” ' 

The temptations of ministers are many. Some of them 
are obvious, and retribution follows in the sight of all men. 
Some of them are subtle and insidious, and without moral 
delinquency they often work the downfall of the noblest 
men. The sins which lie upon the surface of character 
and conduct, and are punished in due time, come from 
self-conceit, selfishness, ignorance of that which is becom- 
ing to a gentleman and a minister, and a desire to win the 
rewards of the ministry without doing its proper work. 
Let them pass. 

But there is one subtle temptation over which some of the 
most devout and sincere men have fallen. It is the témpta- 
tion to save their own souls at the expense of their congre- 
gations. For the minister of religion the paramount ques- 
tion in his office is not, “ What is true, what is right, what is it 
brave for me to do or to say?” but itis this: ‘‘ Among all the 
things which I know to be true, to be right, to be worthy of 
men and women, what are the things which for the good of 
others I ought to select, what is the method which for their 
training for the work of life I ought to employ?” When 
the State has made its demand upon the minister who has 
confessed his default of the tribute due from his church, it 
is not sufficient for him to say: ‘‘I lost my hold and my in- 
fluence upon the men and women in my charge because by 
sad necessity and the stress of events I.was driven to vindi- 
cate myself. I was a man before I was a minister, and I 
was forced to show in the face of a gainsaying church and 
community, that the minister could be brave, could be sin- 
cere, could say and do that which was unpopular, no matter 
what the cost to himself.’ If the State were wise enough, 
it might sadly reply: “ Alas and alas! have you forgotten 
the saying, ‘He that loseth his life for my sake shall find 
it’? You were not set in that pulpit and that parish to 
vindicate yourself or to save your own soul: you were to win 
others by forgetting yourself.” Most parishes ask first of all 
the question, ‘Is this minister a manly fellow, one whom we 
can tie to, one whom we can trust to go straight in all the 
affairs of the town, in our homes, and with our children?” 
It is right and proper for the parish to demand that one 
shall be a man before he is a minister. But a pitiful thing 
it is to see a minister trying to prove that he is a man. He 
who cannot show that he is a man through being a minister 
has no calling to the office. © 

But eager objectors will protest, and cite cases to show 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, for a minister to do his 
whole duty to society and the State, and keep his influence 
and his place. The prejudices concerning this subject are 
deep rooted; but I affirm that the men who did their whole 
duty during the anti-slavery struggle, for instance, their whole 
duty to the people committed to their charge in other ways, 
were allowed to give their message. Some, indeed, reviled 
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them, some of their people turned to other guides; but they 
lost in the end neither place nor income nor influence nor 
friends. We cite always the case of those who failed, and 
not those who succeeded. 

We forget that the strong men who did their duty and 
suffered some indignities and some losses counted these 
things as gain. Moreover, there were added to them good 
gifts which made them rich. They gained a glorious sense 
of power, of freedom. These gave them influence, and 
brought them honor. Let me cite out of my own personal 
experience and knowledge such names as Edmund B. Willson, 
who never flinched; George W. Briggs, who in Salem before 
the war and during the war never hesitated to discharge his 
whole duty; Nathaniel Hall, who made Meeting-house Hill 
a beacon light; and James Freeman Clarke, whom a few left 
and more sought; or, to come nearer to my own affections, 
Oliver Stearns, who in troublous times was a “pillar of 
cloud by day and of fire by night.” ‘He preached abolition, 
and never suffered for it; he exchanged with Parker, and 
never mentioned it. 

Because this high ideal of public service has been wrought 
into the life of the Unitarian Church, in a peculiar way it has 
happened that in Poland, in Hungary, in England, and in 
America, vastly out of proportion to its numbers, our little 
Church has furnished men and women eminent as leaders in 
public life and examples of public virtue. Under an empire, 
a limited monarchy, or in a republic, the attitude of our 
Church is the same. ‘These patriotic men and women have 
been found under all governments and in all political parties, 
they have often met, as in the campaign before us they will 
meet, face to face on the political battlefield; but how small 
are their differences of opinion, their peculiarities of policy 
and their judgments upon passing events, compared with the 
nobility of their motives and their permanent contribution of 
unselfish service, of conscientious devotion, and the high 
purpose to put aside every personal ambition which might 
be a detriment to the republic! 

I heard John A. Andrew say after his great labors were 
ended, that if he were to begin life again, he should choose as 
the post of honor and opportunity the office of a minister in 
the Unitarian Church. To that I add, were I a youthful 
patriot, moved by the desire to make the largest possible con- 
tribution to the welfare of my country, with the light which 
now falls across my judgment, the light which comes through 
experience and observation, I should qualify myself for the 
high duties of the parish minister. He who can reach the 
hearts and consciences of the young men and women, “his 
strength is as the strength of ten.” With every youth whom 
he sends out trained, strengthened, and inspired for noble 
service, he sends also a section of his own heart and con- 
science. His life has gone into that young life. Through 
it also he transmits the traditions and impulses of virtue of 
all the ages which lie behind us. Happy the man who 
causes two patriots to grow where only one grew before. 


Spiritual Life. 


God has made every-day humanity, the common duties, 
the common affections, so fair, so full of tenderness, so full 
of claims on our love and admiration, that, were we to watch 
for them, and take their joy, the path would be filled with 
music and our souls with grace.— Stopford A. Brooke. 


ot 


In the spirit of the little child can we best hear and under- 
stand and do the will of God. In any other we lose some of 
the purity of heart through which alone we see him ; and at 
the same time something, whatever we may think to the con- 
trary, of our hold upon our fellow-men.— W. M. Ainsworth. 
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You are lonely, desolate, friendless: here is One bidding 
you know him as the Father, and in that name giving you 
assurance of tenderest sympathy,— the sympathy of a nature 
like your own, who, because he is Spirit, can enter into your 
inmost spirit, to comprehend, to strengthen and uphold.— 
Samuel Longfellow. 

as 


Tf we are wise with the true wisdom of souls, our first need 
of patience sends us to God to ask for it. We seek a refuge 
from disquietude in his peace : our haunting weakness drives 
us back upon his strength, till presently we find that our in- 
capacity, with God’s help, is stronger far than our completest 
energy without it, and that, with the thorn still fretting the 
flesh, we can do all things through him that strengtheneth us. 
Charles Beard. 

& 


However much we love and revere the ideal in Christ or 
the personal Jesus, we cannot fully know all the sacred 
tenderness and reverent rejoicing possible to us until we 
have revered the human in some life dear and holy to us,— 
until we have held sacred the ways walked by dutiful and 
tender feet in joyful service of the sons and daughters of 
men, until we have been penetrated by another’s gentleness 
of soul.—Zrinities and Sanctities. 


Che Pulpit. 


“The Soul divines What is Divine.” 


BY THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: blessed are they that 
have not seen and yet have believed. — JOHN xx. 29. 


We are educated “ by illusion to the truth.” We make the 
business of our life the translation of the illusive appearances 
of things into the verified facts of experience. Nothing is 
what it seems. We have never seen the reality of anything 
whatever. We walk in a world of shows. The phenomena 
are what we see: the reality is what we believe; and we are 
educated. by converse with the phenomenal to know that there 
is a reality of which it is the mask and show. 

The text stands related to one of the least probable of all 
the legends of the resurrection. It is a legend which could 
not by any possibility in its detail be true; but it is truer as 
spiritual indication than if it were the best avouched-for fact. 
It is the curious experience of our lives that we are con- 
stantly confronted by a statement to which we just give our 
accord. ‘The particular incident cannot be verified, but it is 
truer than if it could. You hear a story about a man, and 
you say immediately, “It never happened”; but it ought to 
have happened, because it is true to the man, because it is 
true to the circumstances of his life,— just the thing that, 
given these symbols, he would have created. 

We are constantly confronted by this law of our discern- 
ment, that there are many things truer than though they were 
true. We make the distinction between what is veracious 
and what is true: that is veracity which is stated as I be- 
lieve it to be; but that is truth which is stated as itis. It is 
the tremendous distinction which every legend imposes upon 
every truthful mind, so that I may not leave you in any 
doubt as to what I mean by saying that the story of the ap- 
parition of Jesus to the disciples, first without “the sceptic ” 
and then with “the sceptic” present, is one of the least 
probable of the legends of the resurrection. 

I must call attention to two or three elements which indi- 
cate this improbability as the garment of its truth, No Jew, 
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however convicted of the presence of Jesus, would have ex- 
claimed, “ My Lord, my God”; for, whatever Thomas may 
have been, he was, first of all, Jew, and there was stained 
through his nature, from his earliest lisping to his latest 
utterance, the conviction of the truth of the great Shema, the 
creed of Israel,—* Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the 
Lord is one,”— and he would never have uttered the Shema 
with any dubious meaning. The Jew had not the trick of 
either the Greek sophist or his modern representative, of using 
words in two meanings. But the story of the apparition of 
Jesus to his disciples is written in a document which shows 
on its face that it was not written by a Jew. You will recall 
the phrase in the story, “The doors being shut for fear of 
the Jews.” That marks a document written elsewhere than 
in Jerusalem or in Judea. It is proof positive of a document 
from an alien source that it discriminates between those who 
believe in Jesus and the Jews; for up to that moment there 
was no distinction whatever made, and the Roman world had 
to learn after fifty years of observation that Christianity was 
not a Jewish sect. Up to that time it had been “allowed” 
as a Jewish sect. : 

I speak of these things because I wish to call attention to 
the fact that the text which I have taken as the thread on 
which all these many-colored jewels of imagination are 
strung, “ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed,” 
recites what may well have been the words of Jesus to 
Thomas. ‘ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: 
blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 
This utterance is recorded for a later time to console those 
who never saw the Lord. It is putting a premium upon 
faith as distinguished from evidence. And thus around that 
story was built up among the disciples this beautiful illusion 
of how it came to be said. This is the law of interpretation 
which must be applied to all these later stories of the Res- 
urrection. To quote one of the masters in the field of 
church history, “Only through the consciousness of the dis- 
ciples have we any knowledge of that which was the object 
of their faith; and thus we cannot go further than to say that, 
by whatever means this result was brought about, the resur- 
rection of Jesus became a fact of their consciousness, and was 
as real to them as any historical event.” 

Now let me name a few details in re-enforcement of that 
deliverance of an historic mind. First, then, the Christian 
religion is an historical fact that needs to be accounted for 
in its origin, in its method, and in its manifestations; and 
no miracle reported of it is so wonderful as itself. It came 
up out of a soil fruitful enough to produce it, and at the 
end of a century it had practically taken captive the Roman 
world. No such panorama has ever been thrown upon the 
canvas of history without sufficient reality to give it occasion 
to be. To call it a mythological device, to call it an imagi- 
nary impulse simply, as with the older school of criticism, is 
to relegate all history to a mist, and to declare that the events 
that have changed the history of the world had no being in 
causes sufficient for their production. 

Now I say without any hesitancy that the so-called resur- 
rection of the body of Jesus from the grave was not cause 
enough to produce the results which had been achieved by 
the Christian faith in one hundred years after the date of 
Christ’s birth, Why? First of all, because the Christian 
Church is not built upon an empty grave. It is built upon 
the conviction that no man ever came out of the grave 
because no man ever went into it. This is the festival of the 
immortal life, and the demonstration of our faith in the 
spirituality of man. Man is a spirit: he,has a body. Said 
Picton, ‘*‘ When I am asked if I have a soul, I say, No, I am 
4 soul: I have a body.’”’ Every achievement of the Chris- 
tian faith is an achievement independent of any bodily con- 
siderations whatever. ‘I die daily,” says Paul: “I am de- 
livered unto death for Jesus’ sake.” ‘I subjugate my body.” 
Every argument to the mind of the early Church in the per- 
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manency and perpetuity of this faith was disassociated from 
any bodily regard whatever. Said Jesus, ‘‘ He that loseth 
his life shall save it; and he that saveth his life’? shall have 
the reward of his meagre niggardliness, that ‘‘ he shall lose it.” 
The Church is not built upon an empty grave: it is built upon 
the conviction that Jesus of Nazareth was as much alive 
after the crucifixion as he was before; and for this they had 
evidence satisfactory to them, and we shall never know what 
it was. 

The stories of the resurrection do not agree together; but 
they are beautiful, as all such legends are, because they are 
the brilliant efforts of the spiritual imagination to account 
for a conviction which was not sufficiently accountable in 
the abstract to those to whom it was communicated. The 
early Church would say, We know the Lord shall come again 
and establish his rule on the earth. After four hundred years 
they were still straining their eyes, “ wearying the heavens” 
for his coming. In some parts of the early Church men were 
scanning the clouds of heaven for his appearance in the air,, 
to confirm their belief of how he came out of death into life. 
But what he said was: “I am the resurrection and the life. 
He that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live. And whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.” The evidence to them was not an empty grave, but 
of the abolition of death. It was the emancipation of the 
human spirit from all regard for bodily conditions as attach- 
ing to life when it was said that “he brought life and im- 
mortality ”’— life that had no end—“to light in the good 
news ” that he told concerning God. 

One of the pitiful things about modern faith is that it 
hangs on to the garments of the Christ instead of embracing 
the Lord himself, and that it hovers about an empty grave, 
contented with the poetry of religion, when religion’s self is 
capable of creating new poetry and new scriptures, if it be 
vital enough. We are entranced by the poetry of religion as 
its legitimate adornment: we are filled with the vision of its 
beauty; but the old poem repeated is not worth so much as 
one fluent line of the soul’s communicated beauty in a 
new poem of the spiritual life. Our business is not to recite 
the legend of the past, but to create the psalms of the present. 

Again, that Jesus was not dead to his disciples, but alive, 
appears in the transformation of character which went on. 
One of our modern historians declares that “logicis no match 
for superstition, but that one great emotion must be éxpelled 
by another.” So through the streams of their emotional life 
thrilled the impulse of God’s spring, as potent as ever abol- 
ished winter and set the streams bubbling in the hills, and 
made all the verdure of life lush and green. It was an emo- 
tion large enough to accomplish a revolution of character in 
the individual, and in the civilization to which the individual 
belonged. 

If you had read such a book as Déllinger’s “Jew and 
Gentile in the Court of the Temple in the Time of Christ,” 
or any sufficient statement as to the Gentile world as it was 
in that first century, trembling under the shadow of Nero 
and his predecessors and successors upon the throne of 
Rome, you would understand what is meant when it is said 
that into human life, out of peasant conditions, out of a re- 
mote province of Syria, in the person of an unlearned man, 
there came a liberation of human thought so tremendous 
that it simply swept into the sewer of that time the immoral- 
ity of the Roman world, and constituted a new society which 
ignored dying or pain, and over whom death had no longer 
any power. What would we have done if we had been 
asked to throw a pinch of incense upon the fire which burned 
before the statue of Nero? I can but imagine. I think per- 
haps most of us would have said Nero was a brute, the 
act is a trifle, his being made “a divinity” is grotesque. 
Sprinkle the incense, and go about the business of life, which. 
is far more important! Not so thought they. Upon that 
simple act hinged to them the difference which lay between 
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~ the world that it should go into the ground. 


truth and falsehood, purity and impurity, divine attributes 
and debased character; and they went “to the lions” in the 
arena rather than perform so slight an act. 

When Blandina and the other gentle maidens among the 
Christian martyrs pressed against the sides of their prison 
and reached through the bars for a last kiss and caress of 
those that loved them, and then waited on the sands of the 
arena, already red with blood, for the springing of the tiger 
and the stroke of the lion’s paw, something had happened in 
moral character for which an empty grave is not sufficient 
solution. What had happened? The discovery that man is 
immortal, and that the proof of it is found in a life so superb 
and splendid that they had to say of it that it “could not be 
holden of death.” 

It is easy to imagine why some men die, as it is easy to 
imagine why some men must live forever. The first class 
fall to pieces before our very eyes. It is the story of Tito in 
“ Romola.” It is the story of many another life whose disin- 
tegration begins, and its decay follows before our eyes. It 
has never had high impulses or sufficient purposes, or been 
shone upon and glorified by any noble achievement. It has 
gathered what it could of tribute from the world and turned 
it into flesh, to make its own flesh fed and fat and ready to 
decay. It has gathered tribute from every side,— tribute for 
no end that was worthy. It has lived for its own ends and 
has been its own centre of endeavor; and, when it drops 
down under the stroke of the unseen angel,— whose stroke 
is always from behind,— it seems the most natural thing in 
“As is the 
earthy, so also are they that are earthy.” 

You ask if all men are immortal. I think all men have 
the susceptibility for immortality, as I think all beasts have 
the susceptibility to humanity. It is only a question of com- 
ing up: so it is only a question of coming up from the mor- 
tal to the immortal. We do not know what shall be done 
with men who have no likeness to God in themselves,— men 
and women who have never achieved the divine life,— how 
they are to be set in heaven we do not know. We cannot 
imagine them with the heavenly company. For “as is the 
heavenly, so. also are they that are heavenly”; and divine 
communion needs divine company. To the last moment we 
work for them while we live and they live. What God can 
do with them afterward, no man knows. What we do is to 
bury their bodies: ‘‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust.” 

What shall be said for the others? That which was said 
for the Christ. They are “made not after the law of a car- 
nal commandment, but according to the power of an indis- 
soluble life.” The whisper that ran through Eden was, “ Be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth.” This is the 
law of a carnal commandment. It was not “the law of an 
indissoluble life.’ 

You cannot think of Jesus of Nazareth except as beauti- 
ful and strong and courageous. When he cries on the 
cross, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
it strikes us with a pang, as a thing unnatural, it seems so 
out of character. And yet deepest sorrows come to finest 
souls. It was not out of character. It strikes us so 
because our habitual thought is of a splendid personality, 
a beautiful nature,—of a man whom children cuddled to, 
and whose hand was placed upon their heads in blessing,— 
a man whom women “followed from Galilee to Judea, 
ministering to him” out of their resources to eke out the 
wants of his poverty. We think of him always as having 
no fear, as of sublime courage. We think of him as 
reading the beatitudes from the pages of his own experi- 
ence. How did he know that ‘Blessed are the meek,’ 
except by a meekness that could only come of courage? 
How did he know that “Blessed are the poor in spirit,” 
except by being a man who knew how to do without every- 
thing in the world, and live the life of an outcast, if need 
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be, for the sake of what that life might achieve in the lives 
of other men? How did he know that “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart”? Simply because he “had seen God.’ 
It is a lame interpretation that placed him in a pre-existent 
state to view the Father’s face. It is a brave interpretation 
which places him in the known conditions of human life, 
never out of sight of the Father’s face. “I do always 
those things which please him,” and “he hath not left me 
alone.” 

Does such a man die? Can any one whose life is built 
on that plan die? No. This is the achievement of the 
Christian religion,—that it makes immortality natural to 
man. This is the splendid message of Easter time. The 
unwearied power that is resident in the human soul trans- 
fers itself through flesh to human uses. We go about the 
business of the eternal God as though it were our business, 
and serve God as though there were none else to serve him, 
and trust him as though there were no one else to trust him 
but ourselves alone. 

I speak of these things with great earnestness because 
we grow weary of the slow development of what is called 
the Christian Church. It rejoices in a legend, but will not 
exert itself to make the legend true. The presence and 
power of the Eternal Spirit is in the world to-day to repeat 
the life of Jesus Christ, if men and women be willing to that 
end. It is amazing to think with what scant life we are 
content, “going all our life long in bondage through fear 
of death,” when it does not exist; going all our life long 
the servants of the body, when the body is the servant of 
the soul; with feeble hold upon the issues of life, because we 
do not believe God is, and that he is the next fact in human 
consciousness to the fact of our own existence. 

What is there in the world that the soul has not done? 

Is there anything we think well of and that stays which 
has not been built out of spiritual material ? 

Are you building a fortune? It has no motive unless it is 
to bring about the bettering of the world or the sustaining 
for love’s sake of somebody whom you love. In the educa- 
tion of your children, the care of your wife,— if she be left 
after you, unable to battle with the world,— you are present- 
ing yourself in strenuous endeavor against the issues of com- 
petition in life for a spiritual motive, or else for no motive 
whatever. If you can live on a dollar a day,— and most 
people have to,— there is no motive in building a fortune, 
unless for spiritual ends. If you are going to endow some 
great charity for the people who have not had the chance 
which you have had, that is a spiritual motive. Take the 
world of art and literature,— spiritual in every element and 
degree. Take the relations of life,— they can only be sancti- 
fied by being made spiritual. Human beings must grow 
weary of each other unless they meet in something higher 
than themselves; and the relations of life that abide are 
spiritual, or they do not stay. The whole function of our 
relationships to those with whom we are associated is spirit- 
ual. The “love that is restricted to the duty of memory, 
and longing for its other offices,” — this is spiritual. All the 
relationships of life with those who are present or absent are 
spiritual, every one. 

Why, then, beloved, should the Easter Day be taken up 
with too much attention to details of legend or of story or of 
empty grave? Nay, nay! The true significance of it be- 
comes the significance of what happens when these blossoms 
of the spring were in the soil as root. There was a secret 
understanding between the soil and the root, and out of it 
came beauty. Let there be the same understanding between 
our lives and the life in which we live, that out of it 
may come the transfiguration to divine character. Nothing 
else can save us: nothing else can leave us worth the saving. 
“ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

CHuRCH OF ALL SouLs, NEw YORK, 
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The Practice of Immortality.* 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


Assume that death ends all, and you have a 
theory of the universe which confounds your 
reason, and scoffs at your sense of justice, and 
takes the nerve out of your courage, and freezes 
hope at the bottom of your heart. Assume that 
death ends all, and the spring-time has no promise 
for you, and the sunrise no gospel, and the stars 
in the black vault overhead mock you at your 
prayers. 

You simply cannot assume any such theory. 
If you think you do, it is only because you have 
not thought it through: you do not know what 
it means. You cannot thoughtfully and con- 
sistently accept a theory of life which brings in- 
tellectual confusion and moral paralysis. You 
know that that cannot be a right theory. You 
know it, because the moment you try to live by 
it you find that it does not work. It makes non- 
sense of your thinking and foolishness of your 
toiling and striving. 

Assume the other theory, then. One or the 
other you have got to assume. On one or the 
other you have got to rest your soul. To 
the one or the other you must make your life 
conform. Assume the affirmation instead of the 
negation of life beyond the grave. Assume it, 
just as you assume the uniformity of law, the 
universality of love. Indeed, after you have 
assumed God, you cannot, without doing vio- 
lence to your reason, fail to assume immortality ; 
for, if love is the heart of the universe, the uni- 
verse is not a fraud, and the deepest instincts of 
our lives can be trusted. Assume that they are 
telling you the truth, and build your life on that 
foundation: live as you ought to live if life 
goes on forever, and the future is the harvest of 
the present. Think as you must think if there 
is a day after to-day, and the eternal years of 
God belong to truth and justice and righteous- 
ness. Bring your own sorrows, disappointments, 
losses, struggles, privations, under that zeonian 
light, and consider them there. Let that light 
shine into the city slums, into the sodden faces 
of the sinking throng, into the lives of the men 
and women who have been the victims of greed 
and cruelty, into all the hopeless entanglements 
of earth and time. Think of all these children 
of men as heirs of immortality, and as the sons 
and daughters of One whose mercy endureth 
forever. What a great uplift of hope and con- 
fidence and courage comes to you with this as- 
surance! If this is true, God’s in his heaven, 
and it is all right with the world. If this is true, 
life does make sense; and all the tangles will be 
straightened out in God’s own time. It is worth 
while to fight and wait and endure: the end is 
sure. The spring renews her promise, the sun- 
rise tells again of life after death, and the stars 
rekindle in our hearts the assurance of hope. 
We walk abroad under the sun with the light of 
God in our faces, and in the slow watches of the 
night we 

“Hear, at times, a sentinel, 
Who moves about from place to place, 


And whispers to the worlds of space 
In the deep night that all is well.” 


And this, my friends, I believe to be the only 
sure remedy for doubt, concerning this great 
matter. The only thing for you to do, if you 
want to be sure of it, is just what Aristotle told 
you to do many centuries ago,—“‘Live as nearly 


*From an Easter booklet published by McClelland & 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, : 
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as you can the immortal life.” Live it, and it 
will prove itself. Live the kind of life you 
ought to live if you are to live forever, and your 
doubts will disappear. And the principle which 
has come to light in this discussion—that all 
fundamental things have to be assumed—makes 
it plain that this is no rash venture, but the 
soundest and sanest philosophy. 

A good man of the Catholic faith has written 
a book entitled “The Practice of the Presence 
of God.” What a luminous title! That is just 
what religion is. It is the practice of the pres- 
ence of God; living all the while as if you were 
always in his presence; as if he were, as the 
Psalmist says, at your right hand, momently, to 
shield you, to keep you, to guide you, to inspire 
you. What a true, brave, quiet, strong, victori- 
ous life a man would live of whom this was true! 
And how sure he would be of God! Is there 
any other way to be sure of him? 

The truth of the life to come will be verified 
in the same way. As Aristotle tells us, we must 
practise immortality. We have theorized about 
it, argued about it, hunted the universe over for 
proofs of it, sought it, alas! in many incanta- 
tions and juggleries: suppose we stop speculat- 
ing about the immortal life, and begin to practise 
it. That is not a mystical injunction. You 
know well enough what kind of life it is that 
ought to continue: live that life. Take all its 
great implications and expectations and assur- 
ances into your thought, and let them rule there. 
Take its great hopes into your heart, and make 
them welcome there. Be the kind of man you 
ought to be if this doctrine is true. What will 
happen to you if you do? Do you not know? 
Are you not sure that it would make you a 
strong, brave, happy man? Would you not face 
life with courage and confidence? Do you not 
feel that Saint John’s words would prove true: 
“He that hath this hope in him purifieth him- 
self”? 

If this is the kind of fruit the doctrine would 
bear in a good man’s life, is not that a pretty 
strong evidence that the doctrine is true? If 
you know that to believe in the eternal life 
and live by that belief would make you a 
stronger, happier, better man, is there not in 
that about as good reason as you could find for 
faith in the eternal life? When a theory works, 
you know that it is true. 

Here, then, for you and me, is the path of 
certitude, as we stand in the presence of that 
Shadow, feared of man, who “keeps the keys of 
all the creeds.” My two friends who have dis- 
appeared behind that Shadow were not afraid of 
it. It had often fallen athwart their path, but it 
had no terrors for them. I never heard from 
either of them a note of apprehension. They 
were living the immortal life every day: how 
was it possible for them to doubt its reality? 
As life wore on with them into the sunny after- 
noon, and ripening wisdom made them more 
sure of their relations to the universe, there 
must have come to them a deepening conscious- 
ness of an outfit of natural powers wholly un- 
suited to this span of earthly life; a growing 
sense of time as only the beginning of existence, 
the threshold of achievement; a certainty that 
for the mighty inward imperative which sum- 
moned them to be men, to complete their man- 
hood, there must be time and room somewhere 
in God’s universe. And so I cannot doubt that 
they went away into that darkness with a great 
expectation in their hearts. They are in the 
light now, with many more, dear to you and me. 
They understand some things better than we do, 
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no doubt. Yet for them there are yet problems 
to solve, summits to gain, manful and helpful 
work to do. They would not be happy in any 
other kind of world. 

So, comrades all, who have gone on, and to 
whom the Great Hereafter has become the 
Glorious Here, we send our thoughts after you 
to-day, with no misgiving. We are one with 
you,—living the same life, the Eternal Life. 
The frontier of mortality is but an imaginary 
line. With the great multitude of heroic and 
faithful men on the earth, who have accepted 
their inheritance of immortality instead of wait- 
ing for it, and have travelled on through all their 
days in the joy and strength of it, we seek to 
join ourselves. It is their voice we hear, ring- 
ing through the poet’s martial lines :— 

“No, at noonday, in the bustle of man’s work- 
time, 

Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be: 

‘Strive and thrive,’ cry, ‘speed, fight on, fare 

ever 
There as here!’” 


My Back Yard. 


BY ESTHER B, TIFFANY. 


“Have you ever tried to write about your own 
back yard?” asked the Critic. 

No, I never had. 

“Go home,” said the Critic, “and write about 
your own back yard”; and I went. 


The most available coign of vantage from - 


which to study our back yard is the cellar door. 
So, sitting down slantingly upon it, and moisten- 
ing the tip of my pencil at my lips, I began. 

As the back yard is only big enough to con- 
tain the clothes-drier and a bed of ferns, it did 
not seem as if a detailed description would be 
difficult. And the ferns being brown and shriv- 
elled and very much the color of the clothes- 
drier — it was late November —made the task 
all the easier. One neutral-tinted adjective would 
pass muster for both. 

The side yard boasted a gate and an apple- 
tree, but these I might not touch. This was to 
be a description of the back yard, and I meant 
to abide strictly within the letter. So I blazoned 
at the top of the page, ; 


DESCRIPTION OF MY BACK YARD. 


The fern bed! How long it has taken me to 
fill it! Not that it isso large, but that the trans- 
planting of a fern is so complicated a process. 
First, you make up your mind that this is the 
day of days on which to grub up things, and you 
do your morning dusting even more vaguely 
than usual, stopping at every window to study 
the sky, till your sister asks, “What are you 
mulling over?” and then you tell her, “I am 
thinking this would be a good day to go to my 
hill.” 

For that is one of the primary objects of 
grubbing up ferns, that it takes you to your 
hill. i 

When a hill, and not a very high one, either, 
can show you, from its piny top, on one side the. 
sea, and on the other a delicaté chain of cameo 
mountains, then it should be encouraged. And 
when it lies so near a city and a peopled plain 
that at night all the stars of heaven, and more, 


are sprinkled down upon the ebon-mantled floor, — 


and rest there, glittering, then, indeed, the hill 
has proved itself worthy of adoption. And so I 
call the hill my hill. — : 


4 
, 
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lent book for older boys. 


_ out in attractive form for children over ten. 
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Matel’s Mishaps. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 1900. 
pp. 111, 50 cents. An attractive story of a 
little girl’s misdeeds and how she atoned for 
them. For children under nine, 

With Perry on Lake Erie. A tale of 1812. 
By James Otis. Illustrated by William F. 
Stecher. Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde 
& Co. 1899. pp. 307. $1.50, A good story 
of two boys who were present at the interesting 
events on Lake Erie in 1813. For boys over 
fourteen. : 

Frigate Constitution. The central figure of 
the navy under sail. By Ira N. Hollis. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1901. pp. 263. $2.00. A-valuable book con- 
taining details of the building and equipment of 
the ships. The accounts of the naval engage- 
ments are spirited and just. Specially approved. 
Suited to any age over sixteen. 


To be really habitable, a hill should have, as 
of course mine has, rock ledges of variously 
gracious slopesand slants. For to lie prone on 
your back on the sun-baked lichens of one of 
these giant couches, the murmur of pine branches 
in your ear, is what your woodland hosts expect 
of you, and is one of my invariable habits when 
I go a-ferning. To be sure, if I had spent fewer 
hours thus, and more in digging up ferns, there 
might now be more palpable results in my back 
yard. 

Still, I cannot regret it. I, at least, have 
shown my appreciation of these lichen-tapestried 
divans, so hospitably spread, so unobtrusively 
offered. 

So many people, I find, fancy that rocks are 
hard to lie on. : 

Thad written thus far, when I slid off the 
cellar door (the slantis a particularly steep one) 
and this somewhat breaking into the continuity 
of my ideas, I decided to stop work, and send 
what I had written to the Critic. 

I have not yet heard whether or no he is sat- 
isfied with my description of the back yard. 


Carrie E. Morrison. Illustrated by Reginald 
Birch and others. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 
1900, pp. 125. $1.25. Pretty little fairy 
stories with good human morals, For children 
under twelve. 

Roggie and Reggie Stories. By Gertrude 
Smith. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1900. pp.95- $1.50. A delightfully 
illustrated story of twin boys. For youngest 
readers. 

The Lobster Catchers. A story of the coast of 
Maine. By James Otis. Illustrated. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1900. pp. 308. 
$1.so. A practical, useful story of an enterpris- 
ing lad of fifteen, who in partnership with an 
old sailor makes a success of the lobster trade. 
Excellent moral lessons. Readers over twelve. 

Princess’ Story Book. ®Being historical stories 
collected out of English romantic literature in 
illustration of the reigns of English monarchs 
from the Conquest to Queen Victoria. Edited 
with an introduction by George Lawrence 
Gomme, F.S.A. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1901. pp. 443. $2.00. Readers over 
fourteen. 

Prairie Schooner. A story of the Black 
Hawk War. By William E. Barton. Ilus- 
trated. Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde 
Company. 1900. pp. 382. $1.50. A spirited 
story of frontier life in Illinois and vicinity dur- 
ing the Black Hawk War. For readers over 
fourteen, 

Urchins of the Sea. Marie Overton Corbin 
and Charles Buxton Going. [Illustrated by F. I. 
Bennett. 1900. pp.7!. $1.25. A pretty jingle 
for very young children. Well illustrated. 

Reuben James: A Hero of the Forecastle. By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. Illustrated. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1900. pp. 158. 
$1.00. A good story for boys of naval ships 
and naval warfare. Bringing in some famous 
names of persons and ships. For boys over 12, 

My Lady Marcia. A story of the French 
Revolution. By Eliza F. Pollard. Illustrated. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1901. 
pp. 512. $1.50. A well-written and interesting 
story with many fine characters. For readers 
over fourteen. : 

Story of Dago. By Annie Fellows Johnston, 
Illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. pp. 
103. socents. A most entertaining little story, 
relating the pranks of a monkey and his little 
owners. For children under twelve. 

Play Lady: A Story for Other Girls. By Ella 
Farman Pratt. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
| & Co. 1900. pp-13% 5° cents. The spirit of 


Books Approved. 


BOOKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’ COMMISSION 
SINCE DECEMBER, 1900. 


Boer Boy of the Transvaal. From the German 
by Kate Milner Rabb. Illustrated. Philadel- 
phia: The Pennsylvania Publishing Company. 
1900. pp. 348. $1.25. A spirited account of 
the struggles in the Transvaal for twenty years 
previous to the present war, including the Zulu 
War and Jameson’s Raid. The lessons are de- 
cidedly against cruelty and injustice. Readers 
over twelve and upwards. 

Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days. By 
Geraldiné Brooks. Illustrated. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1900. pp. 284. $1.50. 
Short accounts of eminent women of the colo- 
nial period. Interesting for girls over fourteen. 

Discoverers and Explorers. By Edward R. 
Shaw. New York: American Book Company. 
1900. pp. 120. 35 cents. Short accounts of 
the discoverers of the American continent, be- 
ginning with Columbus. For children under 
fourteen. 

Sunday Afternoon Stories for Home and School. 
Written or revised by Edward E. Hale. Bos- 
ton: Office of Zend a Hand Record. pp. 314 
and 310. 2vols. 75centseach, _ 

Cailias: a Tale of the Fall of Athens. By 
Alfred J. Church. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobson. 1892. pp. 297. $1.25. An excel- 


Ye Mariners of England. A boy’s book of 
the navy. By Herbert Haynes. Illustrated. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1901. 
pp. 437- $2.00. An account of the triumphs of 
the British Navy. “ Somewhat partisan, but 
very interesting. For boys over twelve. 

The Grey Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. Illustrated by H. J. Ford. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1900. 
pp. 387- $2.00. Good fairy stories collected 
from various sources. 

King Arthur and his Noble Knights. The 
book of stories from Sir Thomas Mallory’s 
“Morte d’Arthur.” By Mary Macleod. Intro- 
duction by John W. Hales. Illustrated from 
drawings by A. G. Walker, sculptor. London: 
Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co. x900. pp. 418. 
$1.50. The old stories very well retold and set 


Adventures of the Pixies and Elaines. By 
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the book is sweet and good, a true picture of 
the kindly helpfulness and friendliness in village 
life. For girls over twelve. 

For the Honor of the School. A story of school 
life and interscholastic sport. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. llustrated by C. M. Relyea. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1900. pp. 253. 
$1.50. Story of boys’ school life, interestingly 
written, chiefly of athletics, showing that they 
tend to improve rather than impede study. For 
boys over twelve. 

Rundred Anecdotes of Animals. With pictures 
by Percy J. Billinghurst. Londonand New York: 
John Lane. 190%. pp. 202. $1.50. For children 
under twelve. 

(To be continued.) 


Literature. 


The Moriscos of Spain.* 


If the soil of Spain had been as fertile for 
its agriculturists as it has been for Dr. Lea, 
that country might have withstood such calam- 
ities as the expulsion of the Moriscos from 
its territory. It is a fine crop of books that 
Dr. Lea has raised; and they are not, like 
Emerson’s pears, “poor specimens of good 
varieties.” This one is no such monumental 
pile as the “History of Auricular Confession,” 
“History of the Inquisition in the Middle 
Ages,” “Sacerdotal Celibacy,” and some 
others. It anticipates a history of the Spanish 
Inquisition, and is now published as embody- 
ing the special treatment of a subject too 
interesting and important to have justice done 
to it as an episode of the projected history. 
It not only, as Dr. Lea says in his preface, de- 
lineates a tragedy commanding the deepest sym- 
pathy; but it epitomizes nearly all the errors 
and tendencies which combined to cast down 
Spain from its splendor under Charles V. to 
its humiliation under Carlos II. The credit 
for the Morisco expulsion belongs almost en- 
tirely to the Roman papacy and its right arm, 
the Inquisition. “These are my jewels,” the 
Church may say of the Spanish desolations 
wrought by her persecuting saints. Or,— 


Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 


Tt is in evidence that the civil power lagged 
far behind the ecclesiastical in its abuse of the 
Moriscos. For hundreds of years after the 
Moorish conquest, Christians and Moors lived 
together in social amity, and again after the re- 
conquest. The Moorish population were the 
best wool of the sheep, as were the Huguenots in 
France; and the secular rulers were not unaware 
of this condition. Left to themselves, the Chris- 


*THE Morrscos or SPAIN: THEIR CoNVERSION_ AND 
Exputsion. By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. Phila- 
delphia: Lea Brothers & Co. 
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tians and Moors had little hatred for each other, 
either racial or religious. But this would never 
do, and the powers ecclesiastical went to work 
to stir up mutual enmity. There was “con- 
version by edict” and there was “conversion by 
persuasion,”—an ingenious term, anticipating the 
“benevolent assimilation” of to-day. Baptism, 
however effected, was held to imply conversion, 
and to make only more damnable any aberration 
from Christian orthodoxy. The figurative 
bleeding of the victim was extortionate, and 
often meant death by slow torture instead of 
by fire or sword. The expulsion after the fall 
of Granada was not an unmixed satisfaction 
to the Inquisition, it so cut off the principal 
sources of its revenue. The inquisitors might, 
could they have retraced their steps, have 
preferred to let the heretics pay and live. The 
difficulties of absolute expulsion were many. 
For one thing the Moriscos had scant welcome 
in Africa. Many of them came back in defiance 
of the most cruel edicts, preferring slavery or 
death in a country they had come to think of 
as their own to exile from it. Here and there 
in the Spain of our own time there are clusters 
of people who are Moslems in all their deeper 
sympathies. We are advised to take notice 
that there was no lack of pious phrases to 
commend the cruel treatment of the Moriscos 
to well-meaning folk. 


THE LicHT OF THE WoRLD. — By Herbert 
D. Ward. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00— Mr. Ward’s story of the undevout as- 
tronomer has an especial appropriateness for the 
coming Easter season. The great maker of 
lenses, who has died on the completion of his 
masterpiece, reaches the future life, and is in- 
structed by Kepler, who rebukes him for his 
ignorant unbelief, since an astronomer of all 
men should szow the truth of Christianity. 
Through the mystery of light he is led back- 
ward through the centuries, sees Gordon at 
Khartum, and comes to the thought, “If Gordon, 
why not Jesus Christ?” and then is told again 
the story of the death of Jesus and the coming 
from the tomb. The astronomer’s doubts are 
vanquished by illumination, and he follows with- 
out a question. Mr. Ward’s thought, of course, 
is built around the theory that light is an eternal 
traveller, carrying with it forever a series of in- 
stantaneous photographs, and the truth of his- 
tory is open to him who can catch up with the 
particular rays of sunlight that shone upon any 
scene he wishes to know about. The story is 
written with feeling and reverence. 


THE BARTERED BIRTHRIGHT. By Rev. 
F. A.D. Launt, D.D. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50.—Dr. Launt, rector of St. David’s 
Church in Philadelphia, has put together these 
forty expository addresses on.the life of Jacob, 
intended for use on the week-days of Lent. 
His aim has been to meet the demand for 
Lenten readings, “modern and moderate in tone, 
and at the same time loyal to the Scriptures and 
creeds of the church.” The lessons that may 
be drawn from the story of Jacob are many, and 
the themes are handled in an earnest, dignified 
manner. 


ComMForTING THouGcHTS. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. Compiled by Irene H. Ovington. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 75 
cents.—This new edition of selections from ser- 
mons, prayers, and funeral addresses of Mr. 
Beecher, contains some added material and a 
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foreword by Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, who | Grief, sin, fear, illness, and death are faced with 
says that, of all the books that hold comfort for | serenity and hope; and the devotional utterances 
the comfortless, this seems to him “at once| have the tenderness and depth that belong to 
the most beautiful and the most helpful.” | “the human heart by which we live.” 


A Soldier of Virginia 


Burton Egbert Stevenson 
; Illustrated, $1.50 


At last there is a really good historical novel in which Washington 
figures.— St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


Readers who care for a historical novel that brings vividly before them 
some of the most exciting scenes in colonial history, and also contains a 
pretty love-story told with much of charm and more than usual literary 
smoothness and skill, will find “A Soldier of Virginia” a book to their 
liking.— Chicago Tribune. 


The Curious Career 
* Roderick Campbell 


Jean N. Naan 
IIlustrated, $1.50 


It is a story of adventure which begins in the Scotland of the time of 
the Pretender, and ends in the wilds of America during the French and 
Indian war that ended in the conquest of Canada by the British. It is diffi- 
cult to say which part of the story reveals the greater spirit and picturesque- 
ness. Certainly, the Scotch scenes are as vigorous as anything that Conan 
Doyle or Crockett has ever written; and the American episodes, though 
more romantic, are full of life and color, and show intimate acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of that time, of which Parkman has given 
the best account in his histories of the long struggle between France and 
England for dominion in Canada.... It is strong and full of human in- 
terest.— San Francisco Chronicle, 


A Pillar of Salt 


By 
Jennette Lee 
l6mo, $1.25 


This book, in spite of its 255 pages, leaves the impression of a short 
story, principally because of its singular directness and the absence of all 
unnecessary detail. This constitutes the charm and the difficulty of the 
short story, and to find this avoidance of superfluity applied to a novel is as 
unusual as it is welcome. It is a story of common every-day life. Max 
Erling is a general repairer at the silk mills, who has the passion for inven- 
tion. He is a born inventor, as some men are born gamblers or drunkards. 

. There are many people who will say this is not much of a story, but it 
will be the criticism the countryman passed on the famous actor of country 
types: “ That ain’t actin’: he’s just like folks."— VV. VY. Commercial Advertiser. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


| 
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‘Wincs oF THE Morninc. By Walter C. 
Roberts. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00.— The short essays and sermon of this 
small book are meditations suggested by the 
Lenten season, and designed by the writer, who 
is the rector of Christ Church, Corning, N.Y., 
as a contribution to “the exaltation of religious 
feeling.” The talks are direct, earnest, and 
practical, dwelling on such subjects as fidelity to 
one’s ideals, the courage of faith, the duty of joy, 
and the art of self-control. 


Sixth Printing 


The Turn of the Road 


B From all parts of the country 
v come reports of the deep interest 


D this story has excited, the eagerness 
Eugenia with which it is read, the admiration 


of the principal characters, the rare 


Brooks charm of the style, and the great 
satisfaction with a love-story at once 


s so pure and so impassioned. 
Frothingham i : 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


$1.50 HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,BosTon 


Kings End 


Miss ALICE BROWN 


Miscellaneous. 


Immediately upon the death of Queen Vic- 
toria a new edition of Mary Howitt’s Zhe 
Queens of England, revised and brought up to 
date by Geneva Armstrong, was published by 
B.S. Wasson & Co. of Chicago. It is a sub- 
stantial, rather closely printed volume, contain- 
ing many illustrations, and answering the de- 
mand for an inexpensive edition of a standard 
book brought into new significance by the close 
of Victoria’s long reign. 


a3}! 


The Magazines. 


Scribner's Magazine comes this month with a 
colored cover by Foringer, a delicate pen and 
ink sketch by Peixotto for frontispiece, eight 
pages of illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele, 
reproduced in colors, and elaborate illustrations 
for several of the articles. Walter A, Wyckoff 
js to contribute a series of papers to the maga- 
zine in the next six months, each one of which 
will narrate an episode which might have been 
made the basis of a short story. The present 
number is called “A Day with a Tramp,” and is 
drawn, naturally, from his experiences as a day 

laborer. John Fox, Jr., contributes to this num- 
ber the first of two papers on “The Southern 
Mountaineer,” Mrs. Gilbert concludes her stage 
reminiscences, and Edwin Lord Weeks, the 
traveller and artist, writes on “Two Centres of 
Moorish Art.” Besides these there are six 
short stories, three of which are by new writers. 


—————_ 


Is generally recognized as one of the most charm- 


mavea Riese ing novels recently published. The scene is in New 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Dog-watches at Sea. By Stanton H. King. $1.50. 
The gutobiography of a Journalist. By William James 
Stillman. Two volumes. $6.00. 
A Soldier of Virginia. By Burton Egbert Stevenson. 


$1.50, 
Greek Sculpture. By Estelle M. Hurll. 75 cents. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
The Political Economy of Humanism. By Henry Wood. 


1.25. 
re ne Sake. Edited by Anna E. Mack. 
From James H. West Company, Boston. 
Health and a Day. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes, M.A, $1.00. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
The Way of Belinda. By Frances Weston Carruth. 


$1.50. 
The Basing of the Great Queen. By Marie Corelli. 50 
ts 


Hampshire. The characters are all country or vil- 
Jage people, with much variety of traits and speech, 


but all interesting, from the unbalanced saint to the 
wrong-headed sinner. The plot is uncommon and 


fascinating. The love story is unusual and of great 
interest. There is some true pathos, with much 


cents. 
The Fanatics. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. $1.50. 
Pro Patria. By Max Pemberton. $1.50. 
The Story of my Life. By Augustus J. C. Hare. Vols. 
III. and IV. $7.50. 
From the Sinclair Press, New York. 
Springtime and Harvest. By Upton B. Sinclair. 
: From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
The Feeding of Infants. By Joseph E, Winters, M.D. 
50 cents. 


delicious humor: and Miss Brown’s literary style 
is simply delightful. Price $1.50. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 


Robert Annys: Poor Priest. By Annie Nathan Meyer. 


1.50. 
me by Ralph Waldo Emerson. First Series. Second 
Series and Nature., Two volumes. Each 50 cts. 
The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying. Jeremy Taylor. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,, - - BOSTON 


50 cents. 


Theodore Parker 


By ALBERT WALKLEY. 


Rev. J. W. CHADWICK says : — ae 
“Jt ig a noble, heart-stirring little book. It is 
full of the spirit of the time.” George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 
ished by. Neate go ets postpaid. Sent by Masaka 
aver ass. oth, e, DO . Se 
Fray ea enicaN UNITARIAN AssoctaTIon, 25 Beacon | GRO, H, ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. | GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Street, Boston. 


——SS 
THE ESSENTIAL MAN. |OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00. 
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Che Dome. 


Easter Jingles. 


r. 
I’ve hunted all around about 
Among the garden rows ; 
T’ve looked in every corner, 
But what do you suppose? 
Though I've asked everybody, 
Not anybody knows 
In what part of the garden 
The Easter egg plant grows. 


Il. 


Little hen, speckled hen, 
Eastertide has come again; 
Do me a favor now, I beg, 
Lay me a pretty Easter egg. 


IIl. 
The little white rabbits, so they say, 
Lay bright-colored-eggs on Easter day; 
Green and purple and red and blue,— 
I’ve seen the eggs, so I know ’tis true! 


—Harriot B, Sterling, in Youth's Companion. 


Barbara’s Dream. 


“J wish I could be somebody else, just for a 
change,” said Barbara Wyatt, putting down her 
candle and giving one of her bronzed slippers 
an impatient kick across the floor. 

“What is the matter now, dear?” asked her 
older sister, whose room she shared. 

“Tt’s that horrid dancing-school! It gets 
worse and worse every time. None of the boys 
like to dance with me, and I can never think of 
anything to say to them when theydo. Frances, 
you can’t think how trying it is to be plain, and 
five feet five inches tall when you are only four- 
teen years old, and to have a thin wisp of hair, 
and a mother who doesn’t approve of bangs. 
Oh, dear! I would like to change my face and 
my figure and my character and everything about 
me, especially my feet. I don’t like to wear 
number five-and-a-half boots.” 

Frances was a little deaf. So Barbara shouted 
out her complaints in louder and louder tones, 
fairly screaming the last sentence. 

“Why don’t you wear sixes, then?” said her 
brother, who was passing outside the door. 

“That is just like Geoffry: he never appre- 
ciates my trials. You do, you dear thing! You 
never preach, like mamma, nor laugh at me, 
like Geoffry, nor say, like papa, ‘Be thankful, 
Barbara, that you have not lost one of your 
arms, like poor old Michael O’Brien.’ It doesn’t 
make it any easier for me to have thin, ugly 
arms, because Michael has but one. What does 
he have to do with it, anyway? I’m not compar- 
ing myself with unfortunate people like that, but 
with happy ones. How I wish I were Evelyn Cox! 
When I see her dancing all the evening with 
Arthur Kent, and he doesn’t come near me, and 
I know I’m just as good as she, and a great deal 
brighter, only stupidly shy and hideously plain, 
then I think I would give anything in the 
world to have her graceful way and lovely fair 
hair and blue eyes. How she can look at one 
out of those eyes of hers! But now, if I were 
to look like that’— Barbara tried it, and the 
result was so funny that her sister laughed heart- 
ily. Frances became serious in a minute, how- 
ever. 

“Jt is hard to be plain,” she said. “There is 
no getting away from that fact. It is much 
nicer to be pretty, in spite of all the wise 
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maxims. But those of us who don’t have the 
best have to learn to adjust ourselves to circum- 
stances and make the most of what we have. 
Nobody can teach us this: we have to struggle 
on until we find it out for ourselves.” 

Something in Frances’s tone struck Barbara. 
It suddenly occurred to her that her charming 
sister was quite as plain as she; and, then, she 
was deaf, besides. Frances, however, was so 
delightful that no one minded these things in 
connection with her. 

“I saw a funny sign on a queer little shop the 
other day when I was in Boston: ‘Wanted, 
left-off teeth and second-hand clothes. Articles 
swapped.’ I should like to have gone in there, 
and changed all my features and traits for those 
of somebody else.” 

Barbara had said this in a sleepy voice, for 
she had taken her place in bed by Frances’s 
side. Presently, she could not tell how it hap- 
pened, she was walking past the “Exchange 
Office,” and was surprised to find a new sign 
hanging there. “Characters, features, and cir- 
cumstances swapped,” she read. She went 
eagerly in, and said to the rough man who tended 
the counter :— 

“I want light hair, please, and a small, slight 
figure. And—oh, yes, I especially want little 
feet. Two and a half or three I think will be 
the right number.” 

“We can’t give you but two feet, Miss,” 
interposed the clerk. 

Barbara, who was always impatient of jokes 
unless she made them herself, paid no attention 
to this sally, but continued her list : — 

“I want the kind of blue eyes that look out 
under long lashes,—so,—without making me 
look like a fool, a lively manner, and the trick 
of saying foolish things so that they seem wise. 
I will keep my circumstances just as they are, 
only I should like some new dresses. I don’t 
want to change my family at all, except my 
brother Geoffry. I’— 

“Not so fast,” said the man. “You can’t fix 
things that way. You’ve got to make a clean 
swap, and be in somebody else’s shoes for a 
while instead of your own.” 

“What a vulgar person!” thought Barbara. 
“And yet it will be pleasant to be literally in 
somebody else’s shoes.” 

“Whom would you like to change with?” he 
asked. 

“Evelyn Cox,” she replied promptly. “Only 
I don’t like her last name, nor her cross sister 
Julia. They are always quarrelling. Geoffry 
says they live like fighting cocks. That boy’s 
puns get worse and worse every day. It will 
be good to have arest from him. I can have 
Frances instead of Julia, of course ?” 

“Certainly not. You've got to go the whole 
figure, and take Evelyn’s family along with her 
good looks.” 

Barbara hesitated. Mrs. Cox was a kindly 
but somewhat unrefined person, and Julia a 
peevish invalid; but, then, one would bear a 
great deal for the sake of being so pretty. 
Besides, there was Arthur Kent, who would 
be devoted to her if she were Evelyn. The 
thought of him turned the scale. 

“We only swap characters for twenty-four 
hours at a time,” said the clerk; “but, if you 
like being Evelyn, I will put your name down 
for some more days.” 

-The first thing that Barbara was conscious 
of, after the change was made, and she was 
sitting in the Coxes’ gaudy parlor, was a 
curious sense of limitation. The present had 
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suddenly become tame and stupid, and there 
was nothing interestingly suggestive about 
the future. She had a stifled feeling, which 
made her hastily push up the window. 

_ She looked across the undulating meadows 
to the distant ‘river. This, surely, could not 
be the same view that gave her such keen 
pleasure at home! What was there to interest 
one in a cow-pasture and a bit of water and a 
few trees? She picked up “Ivanhoe,” and 
wondered how she ever could have been so ex- 
cited over such a prosy book. What did she 
care how it ended? 

She still had enough of her old self left dimly 
to realize that something had gone out of her 
life which had once given it all its zest; but 
perhaps it would be different when the even- 
ing came, for it was dancing-school night. 

By that time she had become so accustomed 
to being Evelyn Cox that she felt no surprise 
when she saw how unattractive Arthur Kent 
looked. 

“Tiresome boy! I suppose he is going to 
stick to me like a burr, as usual,” she thought. 

“There is that poor Barbara Wyatt alone 
over in the corner,” she observed to him 
presently. “How horrid it must be to be a 
wall-flower !” 

“Perhaps I ought to dance the Lanciers with 
her,” he said. 

“Oh, never mind about her: she doesn’t like 
to dance.” For although Arthur Kent was an 
ugly, awkward boy, it was pleasanter to talk to 
him than to nobody, handsome Geoffry Wyatt 
being engrossed with Marian Grey. 

A slight consciousness of her old self came to 
Barbara at this moment, and she was surprised 
to see how fascinating her brother looked when 
seen with Evelyn’s eyes. “I wonder if we all 
want what we can’t get,” she thought. 

The evening had been a failure, there was no 
doubt about that; for Marian had danced even 
more than she, and, worst of all, Geoffry Wyatt 
had not been near her once. 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, “I wish I were Marian 
Grey! What’s the use in having golden hair 
and blue eyes, and the prettiest dress in the 
room, if people would rather talk to a girl like 
her? Everybody likes her in spite of her 
clothes, and she always has a good time every- 
where. 

“Well, I have mother and Frances to sym- 
pathize with me,” she thought; “but no, I 
haven’t, either. I wonder whether Mrs. Cox— 
mother, I mean—and Julia will be up when I 
get back. I wish my sister went to dancing- 
school with me, like Barbara Wyatt’s, and that 
I had such a delightful brother. Oh, I’m get- 
ting all mixed up, and forgetting who I am, any- 
way |” 

She found Mrs. Cox awaiting her in the 
parlor. 

“Well, Evelyn, for the land’s sake, if you 
haven’t torn your silk dress!” 

“I wish you wouldn’t use such expressions, 
mother. Mrs. Wyatt doesn’t” she said crossly. 

“Evelyn,” called out Julia, “can’t you make 
less noise coming upstairs? You’ve waked me 
up, and I shan’t sleep a wink all night.” 

“It was a failure,” said Barbara, frankly, when. 
she returned to the Exchange Office. “I would 
rather-be myself than Evelyn, plain and awkward 
as Iam. But I should like to be Marian Grey: 
she is lovely to look at, and as sweet as can be. 
I am sure she is always happy, for she has 
everything to make her so; and she never looks 
discontented, like Evelyn.” 
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“I will take down your application,” said the 
man; “but.you’ve got to be your sister Frances 
first. She came in just after you went out, and 
asked to change with you. We takes ’em in 
their order.” 

“But I don’t want to be Frances. I don’t want 
to be twenty-three years old, and deaf!” 

."You’ve just got to try it,” said the man. 
“It?s a poor rule that don’t work both ways; 
and, if you want to be other folks, you can’t be 
surprised that other folks want to be you.” 

“No,” admitted Barbara, “I suppose I can’t.” 

Nevertheless, the idea of being Frances was 
appalling to her; for, although no one was so 
sympathetic and delightful as her sister, she 
had a hard time. 

“J shall have to do all the family mending, 
and go to market; and I don’t know anything 
about marketing. I once asked for a spring 
chicken in March; and, when it came, it was so 
tough we couldn’t eat it. Geoffry called it ‘the 
last hen of summer.’ Speaking of Geoffry, I 
shall have to help him with his Latin; and I 
don’t know half as much as he does. However, 
if I am Frances, I suppose I shall have her 
knowledge, too. But, worst of all, I shall have 
to fit my sister Barbara’s dresses and keep her 
things in order, and she will interrupt me twenty 
times a day to tell me about her troubles; and I 
shall have to see that she does her practising, 
Oh, my poor sister Frances, what a life that 
wretch leads you!” 

When Barbara was enveloped in Frances’s 
personality, she found, to her surprise, that she 
felt a sudden sense of expansion. The world 
seemed to have put on an added touch of loveli- 
ness; her favorite books had a deeper signifi- 
cance, so that she felt as if she were reading 
between the lines; and all the trials of her 
youth seemed so childish in the face of her new 
experience that she wondered how Frances 
could have borne with her so patiently in the 
old days. It was not that life had grown easier, 
but that she no longer minded its being hard; 
and the deafness to which she had looked for- 
ward with such dread seemed to be what had 
opened her mind to the new meaning she 
saw in everything. “It is that which makes me 
so sorry for everybody who has suffered in any 
way,” she thought. 

“Now I can be Marian Grey,” said Barbara, 
when she had returned once more to the Ex- 
change Office. “It is much nicer to be Frances 
than I expected; but Marian is just as lovely as 
she, and has an easier time.” 

“There is one more application before yours,” 
returned the clerk. “It is from Michael O’Brien, 
the man with only one arm.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, quickly, “I can’t stand 
that: we must draw the line somewhere. I 
would rather never be Marian Grey if I have to 
be that man first. I would rather”— 

“But you must try it,” said the inexorable 
clerk. 

“J can’t! Ican’t! I can’t!” p 

She ran out of the Exchange Office; and, look- 
ing back, she saw him in hot pursuit. He came 
nearer andnearer. He took her by the shoulder, 
and gave her a rough shake. She screamed. 

“Wake up, dear!” said her sister Frances. 
“Oh, I am sorry I frightened you.” 

“Dye had the strangest dream,” said Barbara, 
rubbing her eyes and slowly coming to herself. 
“[’m so thankful I haven't got to be that one- 
armed man. Poor thing! I never felt half 
sorry enough for him before. But I should 
have liked to be Marian Grey! I never can get 
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over it that I didn’t have a chance to see how 
things look to her. However, as you said last 
night, Frances, those of us who don’t have the 
best have just got to make the best of what we 
have."—From “Sunday Afternoon Stories,” by 
Edward E. Hale and Others. ‘ 


Crocus, 


The Crocus had slept in his little round house 
So soundly the whole winter through; 

There came a tap-tapping,—’twas Spring at the door: 
“Up! up! we are waiting for you!” 


The Crocus peeped out from his little brown house, 
And nodded his gay little head; 
“Good-morning, Miss Snowdrop! and how do you do 
This fine, chilly morning?” he said. 
—Sarah J. Day. 


Furry with Wings. 


It was a troublesome question! No wonder 
it proved too much for Pusscat’s little mind to 
settle. Pusscat’s mind was only about as big 
as your little doubled-up fist! It was covered 
over with pretty silky black fur, and there were 
two big pointed ears pricking up on top. 

This was the question. Why is it good and 
clever to catch little furry things with four legs, 
and naughty to catch little feathery things with 
two legs? If there were four feet, Pusscat was 
patted and praised and called a nice kitty and a 
good mouser. Sometimes they gave her milk 
to drink, for a dessert, after she had eaten up 
the four-legged thing. 

But, if there were only two legs, it was all very 
different. She wasn’t allowed to eat it at all. 
They took it away from her and hid it; and, if 
she showed it to a certain person, she had her 
ears boxed, too. Sometimes the smallest per- 
son cried, and all the persons scolded and called 
her a bad cruel cat to catch the poor little 
bird! 

Now what was it that made such a difference 
between the things with two legs and the things 
with four? One kind—the furry kind—had 
little round ears, to be sure; and to be sure the 
other kind—the feathery kind—had big wings. 
The furry one had a nice long wriggly tail, 
while the feathery one’s tail was flat and stiff, 
and not good to eat. 
very nice, and both were hard to catch. 

Pusscat thought upon these questions a great 
deal, especially whenever the persons boxed her 
ears; but she never succeeded in understanding 
it. Still, as the family always made such a 
disagreeable fuss about it, she learned to be 
very particular in her proceedings. 

Whenever she caught one of the four-footed 
furry kind, she brought it up on the veranda 
and was very proud of it, curling her long tail 
and purring and step-stepping with her fore- 
paws. But if it had but two feet and was 
feathery, she carried it under the hedge, out of 
sight, and ate it up as quickly as she could. 

Somehow the family found out about this 
practice of Pusscat. And one day, when Pusscat 
came in at the gate with a thing in her mouth, 
they all came out on the veranda to watch her 
and see what she would do this time. Pusscat 
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But both the things tasted. 
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started up the path; but she trotted slower and 
slower, and soon stopped short. Then she 
turned and looked toward the hedge, and after 
a moment started to go that way, then stopped 
again. 

Then she laid the thing down on the ground, 
and stood still and looked at it. She was think- 
ing. She was wondering whether she had better 
risk losing the pleasure of showing her prize or 
risk having the prize taken away from her. 
It was the worst puzzle Pusscat ever had had. 

She started first one way, then the other way, 
several times. At last she came on toward the 
veranda, but very slowly and all ready to run 
away like a flash, should she find she had made 
a mistake. When she laid the thing down on 
the top step, the family saw just what the 
trouble was; and how they all laughed at poor 
Pusscat ! 

No wonder poor Pusscat was ina puzzle! It 
was a furry thing, so it must be right to catch 
it. But it had wings, also, so probably it was 
naughty to catch it. When she tried to settle 
the matter by counting its legs, she found it 
hadn’t any legs at all! 

It was a bat. And a bat has soft fur like a 
mouse; but it also has wings. The family 
laughed at poor bewildered Pusscat. And then 
the smallest person took her up and carried her 
around to the kitchen and gave her a big saucer 
of milk, because, she said, a bat couldn’t be good 
to eat. 

But Pusscat ate both the milk and the bat.— 
Edith Frances Foster, in Little Folks, 


Curious Lamps. 


A firefly lamp has the charm of novelty. It 
hails from the West Indies, and is quite a pre- 
tentious affair, being eighteen inches high, and 
built in three stories. It is made of wicker 
and bamboo cages, with little doors. 

In these cages, fireflies are imprisoned, and 
are cared for and fed. The lamp is one of a 
collection brought together at the National 
Museum in Washington by Mr. Walter Hough. 

The collection includes lamps of all ages, 
from those of ancient nations to lamps of 
to-day. There are old English lanthorns there 
that would delight the heart of the collector of 
curios. : 

Among the Chinese lamps are those made of 
bamboo and used to light alley-ways. They are 
the illuminators that so often lead to confla- 
grations. Eskimo lamps, old-fashioned olive-oil 
lamps, and Japanese lanterns suspended from 


sticks add to the interest of the collection. 
i! 


If You are Tired 


Take 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


It affords immediate relief in mental 
and physical exhaustion and insomnia. 
Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 
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Good News. 
Cheer Up, Cheer Up! 


“Cheer up, cheer up!’’ just hear him 
Far down that leafy lane,— 
A crimson-breasted robin 
A-whistling in the rain. 
Never a minor chord, 
Never a doleful note; 
Glad of the day, be it bright or gray,— 
Nature’s philosopher, singing away 
In his rusty, old brown coat. 


“Cheer up!” he tells us gladly | 
From the dripping maple-trees ; 
His music counteracting 
The moan of the leaden seas, 
Never the least complaint; 
Glad of his acorn cup; 
Telling us how to be happy now, 
To forget all the ills which our race endow 
And sing to the world, “‘Cheer up.” 


—Lucy H. Thurston. 


The Central University. 


I write these lines in the hope that it may 
prove that there are a few of the loyal friends of 
justice and honor who can recollect something 
of what has been said in this column regarding 
George Washington’s University. 

These people and the new people who never 
saw the Christian Register until last week, and 
who do- not yet know that every week this 
column contains a prophecy, direct or indirect, of 
a good time coming, must learn now that there 
is a dropped stitch which this nation has to pick 
up, if it means to maintain its reputation for 
integrity. 

For there was once a man named George 
Washington. He loved this country loyally, 
and this country loved him as well as it knew 
how. When he died in the year 1799, he left to 
this country ten thousand dollars as a nest-egg or 
central fund, for the establishment eventually of 
a National University in the city of Washington. 
Let the reader remember that at that time all 
the property of Harvard College, the oldest 
college in the country, would not have been esti- 
mated as worth one hundred thousand dollars. 
So that ten thousand dollars was a very good 
nest-egg. 

Let the reader remember, also, that the nation 
accepted this gift. 

Congress put the money in the treasury; and 
the treasury paid for it good six per cent. a year, 
as it should. Any reader who has passed the 
third grade in the grammar school will observe 
that, year by year, the fund enlarged at com- 
pound interest, so that in 1813 the George Wash- 
ington University had already twenty thousand 
dollars to its credit in the treasury of the United 
States. But then, alas and alas! it “vanished 
and ceased to be.” From that day to this there 
has been a blank in that part of the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

What had happened was this. A hot-headed 
set of young men from the South and West had 
driven James Madison up to making a war with 
England. Poor fellow! He hated to make it, 
Heaven knows! for he knew perfectly well that 
the country was wholly unprepared for it,—not 
prepared for it, as the little Napoleon would 
have said, “in one button for one gaiter.” Before 
that war was over, there was no money in the 
treasury for anything. Nay! the government 
had no credit anywhere. And the pretence that 
in any strong box or other receptacle there were 


{lying for Uncle Sam’s use twenty thousand good 


dollars was too ghastly a lie for even those 
people to pretend to it. When the Secretary of 
the Treasury made his next report to Congress, 
he said nothing about George Washington’s 
University. 

To speak in the simple language, whether of 
Philistines or of Puritans, Uncle Sam, having 
twenty thousand dollars of George Washing- 
ton’s in his pocket, and being hard pressed in 
his wars, stole it. It was exactly what a bank 
cashier does, who is hard pressed by his gam- 
bling debts, and steals from the particular trust 
fund about which he thinks there will be least 
inquiry. Sixty-six years have passed since then. 
Between that time and this the government has 
sometimes paid seven and three-tenths per cent. 
for the money that it needed, sometimes six, 
sometimes five, sometimes three. If we should 
say, on the average, that at compound interest 
George Washington’s gift doubled every fifteen 
years, we should see that in 1829 the nation 
owed this fund $40,000; in 1844, $80,000; in 
1859, $160,000; in 1874, $320,000; in 1889, 640,- 
000; and, in 1904, this debt, on these very con- 
siderate terms, would be at least $1,280,000. 
This is what, at the very least, Uncle Sam owes 
to the shade George Washington. George 
Washington cannot lie, and some of us like to 
think that Uncle Sam cannot lie or steal. 

In 1815 it was easy for a hard-pressed treas- 
urer to guess and to hope that, in that wreck of 
finance in which a bankrupt country was in- 
volved, nobody in Congress would ask what had 
become of George Washington’s money. And 
no one did. But the wheels of the gods grind 
on,— somewhat slowly as it seems to enthusi- 
asts,— but with absolute certainty. And the 
time came, several years ago, when friends of 
education became interested in the fund, now 
so considerable, of which the national govern- 
ment received the use when it needed it badly. 

The Daughters of the Revolution, among 
others, have had their attention called to it. 
And at the late session of Congress steps have 
been taken in a sensible way which may lead to 
a solution of the questions regarding it, highly 
satisfactory in the interests of the higher educa- 
tion. It is a solution which would give great 
pleasure to any one who looked at the educa- 
tion of the nation from Washington’s broad 
point of view. B 

It is proposed to make in each of the ‘great 
scientific departments of the government such 
arrangements for receiving one or more ad- 
vanced students that, in each, specialists might 
have an opportunity to perfect themselves in 
their own department, under the eye and with 
the training of the officers now engaged in 
actual duty. Here would be a school where 
the object-lessons would be taken from the real 
work of exploration, of classification, or of sci- 
entific inquiry, as it is now carried on. It 
would not require a large staff of additional pro- 
fessors or instructors to make available the 
large resources for “the higher education” 
which Washington now brings together. 

Whether such a school or university as is 
here suggested should give any degrees, so 
called, or not is a matter of little importance. 
There could be examinations sufficient to make 
sure that the student profited by his work. A 
certificate of such examination would naturally 
be received by colleges and universities which 
do give degrees as equivalent to study in one 
of their own number. And the nation would 
be able to offer to young men opportunities for 
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practical study such as are hardly available else- 
where. F 

In the Observatory, in the Smithsonian, in the 
Geological and Ethnological Bureau, in the Fish 
Commission, at the Zodlogical and other gardens, 
and in the Coast Survey, there are all the time 
going forward enterprises of scientific study 
in which any student might be glad to share, 
under the direction of their accomplished chiefs. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Harvard Summer School of Theology. 


The prospectus of the third annual session of 
the Summer School of Theology of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, which will open in Cam- 
bridge July 2 and close at the expiration of 
three weeks’ work, on July 19, is of special in- 
terest on account of the wide diversity of de- 
nominations represented by the lecturers, as 
well as for the variety of topics embraced for 
discussion. Protestant Episcopal and Roman _ 
Catholic teachers will join with Trinitarian and 
Unitarian Congregationalists in the common 
study of a contemporary problem, which will be 
treated by clergymen, sociologists, and students 
of political economy. Md 

The session will be devoted to the single sub- 
ject of “The Christian Minister’s Relation to So- 
cial Questions.” There will be but three morn- 
ing lectures a day, as great a number of hours 
as is compatible with intelligent study and thor- 
ough comprehension of the topics discussed. A 
new feature in the work will be four afternoon 
excursions to the more important State, munici- 
pal, and private charitable and reformatory in- 
stitutions in and about Boston, undertaken with 
the object of affording practical illustrations. 

The lectures of the first hour each day will 
deal, for the most part, with the economic prob- 
jiems related to the general subject; those of the 
second will bear particularly on its ethical and 
theological connections; while the lectures of 
the third hour will treat mainly of the practical 
side of the question. It is expected that most 
of the lectures will be followed by informal 
conferences. 

Among those who will lecture on the eco- 
nomic problems will be Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body; Prof. F. W. Taussig of Harvard; Assist- 
ant Prof. T. N. Carver; Prof. J. B. Clark of Co- 
lumbia; and Prof. N. S. Shaler, dean of the 
Lawrence Scientific School. The range of 
topics to be taken up is unusually wide. Prof. 
Clark, for instance, will treat of “A Natural 
Economic System,” “The Struggles of Classes,” 
and “The Society of the Future”; Prof. Taussig 
will deal with “The Nature of Industrial Mo- 
nopolies” and “Public Ownership” ; and among 
Prof. Carver’s subjects will be “The Nature of 
an Economic Law,” “The Relation of the Insti- 
tution of Private Property to Economic Prog- 
ress,” “The Relation of Competition to Eco- 
nomic Progress,” and “An Effective Programme 
for Raising Wages.” 

The lecturers on ethical and theological sub- 
jects will include men of widely differing denomi- 
nations. Prof. George Herbert Palmer of the 
Harvard faculty, a Trinitarian Congregationalist, 
will give three lectures on “The Agencies of Re- 
demption.” Prof. W. W. Fenn of the Divinity 
School faculty, a Unitarian, will give three lect- 
ures on “The Idea of Jesus: Its Present Signifi- 
cance and its Place in Theology.” Dr. Henry 
Churchill King, Stone professor of theology 
and philosophy at Oberlin College, will come 
from Ohio to give a series of lectures on “The 
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‘Influence of the Social Consciousness upon 


_broad and practical topics. 
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us all thank God, and take courage. Let us 
not look backward, but forward; not down- 
ward, but upward; not be desponding, but 
hopeful. Are there any of us here who 
feel lonely, bereaved, desolate? Behold! the 
heavens are opened, and an innumerable com- 
pany of friends are waiting for you to wel- 
come you when you go up, and lead you to 
him who liveth and was dead, and is alive 
forevermore. Are there any of us who are 
hesitating to do what we know to be right, 
not ready yet to do our duty, still postponing 
till to-morrow what we ought to do to-day? 
Let us, on this bright Easter morning, begin to 
do our work in full faith that God will enable 
us to accomplish it in this or in some other 
world. O weary heart, arise and be strong! 
Sad soul, be glad to-day, for Christ has arisen! 
Sinful soul, turn to God, and forsake your sins, 
and be made alive! Take part in the better 
resurrection, which lifts out of evil into good. 
Make this day the beginning of a new life, 
which shall never know any end, but shine 
brighter to the perfect day—/ames Freeman 
Clarke. 


Theology.” Other men of as varied creeds and 
from different seminaries and colleges will ap- 
pear in this department. 

The first lecture on the more practical topics, 
to be given July 2, will be by President Eliot, on 
“The Voluntary Church and its Ministry in 
Democracy.” President Eliot will be followed 
by Dean Hodges of the Episcopal Theological 
School, who will come to the Harvard session 
in the spirit of co-operation which has always 


seminaries in Cambridge—the New Church, the 
Episcopalian, and the Harvard Schools. Two 
of the leaders of the Congregational body— 
President William DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin 
College and Rev. Dr. Amory H. Bradford of 
Montclair, N.J.—will lecture on “The Country 
Minister” and “The Suburban Minister” respec- 
tively. Mr. Robert A. Woods, head of the 
South End House in this city, one of the best 
known social settlements in this country, will 
lecture on “The City Minister.” Associate Prof. 
William J. Kerby, of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy at the Catholic University of America, 
will come from Georgetown to talk upon “The 
Catholic Church and the Social Question.” 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, principal of Tus- 
kegee, Commissioner Carroll D. Wright of the 
National Bureau of Statistics, Mr. Robert Treat 
Paine, president of the Associated Charities in 
Boston, and Prof. Nicholas Paine Gilman of 
the Unitarian Theological School in Meadville, 
Pa., will be among the other lecturers in these 


The Sale of the “ Congregationalist.” 


In the last number of the Congregationalist a 
statement is made by its former owners, giving 
some of the reasons for their determination to 
sell their subscription list. We quote a few 
passages :— 

During the last few years important changes 
have been taking place in the field of religious 
journalism. The secular press has given in- 
creasing space and prominence to news which 
formerly was left to the religious newspapers. 
On the other hand, the field of interest, from a 
Christian point of view, has broadened and 
changed till it includes the entire life and prog- 
ress of the world. Denominational barriers 


The Harvard Summer School of Theology 
last year had 54 students, two of them women. 
All but two were ministers, and were connected 
with the various denominations as follows: 
Trinitarian Congregational, 17; Universalist, 
14; Baptist, 6; Unitarian, 6; Episcopal, 3; and 
Methodist, 3. No better illustration could be 
wished, perhaps, of the fact that the school is 
in no sense denominational. The attendance 
this year is expected to be fully as diversified, 
and even larger. 


divide bodies of Christians of different names, 
who work side by side to advance the power of 
God in all his world. The religious paper which 
Congregationalists demand must not only give 
them the news of their own denomination, but of 
the progress week by week of the whole king- 
dom of God among men. These changed con- 
ditions require far greater labor, skill, and 
expense in editing a first-class religious journal 
than were expected a generation ago. 

For some years the proprietors of the Congre- 
gationalist have been maturing plans to meet 
these new conditions. Important changes have 
been made, with the view to keeping the paper 
abreast of the times: notably, its change of form 
in 1893 at an additional annual cost of $10,000, 
the rapid increase of illustrations,—over five hun- 
dred being used last year,—and the Christian 
World number each month... . 

In order to carry out successfully the plans 


An Easter Selection. 


We, to-day, dear friends, enter into this re- 
gion of faith, We also are risen with Christ. 
We sit in heavenly places with him. For 
heaven is not a place far off, above the skies, 
somewhere outside of the orbit of Saturn and 
Neptune; but it is a world of spiritual life all 
around us. Christ has abolished death to all 
who believe in-him. Those who believe in him 
do not die: they go on, they go in, they gd 
up. 
While the disciples at Emmaus were talk- 
ing with their Master, their eyes were opened, 
and they knew him. While we talk with Jesus 
on this Easter Sunday, our eyes are opened, 
and we know him. He is our friend, the friend 
of every soul that needs him. He is the friend 
of every poor, sinful, broken heart that thinks 
it has no friend on earth. He is the’ friend 
‘of all who wish to have his help. The true 
Christ is not inthe past: he is here. He is 
not dead and gone. Behold! he is alive for- 
evermore. He has not come merely to give 
us a right to be with him in some future 


for the paper to have behind it a larger capital 
than was at its disposal and to secure a large in- 
crease in circulation. 

As the result of their deliberations, the pro- 
prietors caused a committee of eleven to be 
appointed to examine the property and make a 
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which have been thus far matured, it is necessary 
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report. This committee voted to recommend 
that the Finance Committee of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Publishing Society 
consider the advisability of purchasing the Con- 
gregationalist. In accordance with a favorable 
report of this committee the Publishing.Society 
voted to take the property, and makes an an- 
nouncement which we quote in part :— 

In making the above purchase, the directors 
of the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society wish to say distinctly that the 
paper has come into their hands through no so- 
licitation of their own, and that the society has * 
no intention of using it for its own advantage, 
but to promote the general interests of the Con- 
gregational denomination, its national societies 
and other Christian work, and the progress of 
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heaven. He has brought heaven down to us 
here. He is with us always, even to the end 


of the world. 
Therefore, on this Easter Sunday morning, 


while its sun shines so brightly around us, let]. 
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the kingdom of God in the world, and slots 
the lines on which the paper has been conducte 
previously. 

The proposition to sell it came from the 
owners of the paper, as Mr. Whittemore, its 
business manager for the past fifteen years, 
wished to retire from the firm by July 1, mak- 
ing immediate reorganization necessary. As the 
alternative was the sale of the subscription lists 
of the paper to parties outside the denomination, 
in which case its distinctive name and influence 
as a Congregational organ would be lost, we did 
not see how the offer could be honorably de- 
clined, provided the society could afford to 
assume this additional responsibility for the 
denomination. 

On looking into the proposition, with the aid 
of expert accountants, to see whether we could 
afford to take it, it was found that the paper 
was a good asset, and could probably be run so 
as to make a fair profit each year, while at the 
same time it would continue to represent under 
its new management all the interests of the 
denomination. Naturally, if the paper, so con- 
ducted, makes a financial profit, it will go to the 
support of the missionary work of the society 
publishing it, in this Way only being of direct 
advantage to it, while as an offset the society 
must assume the labor and risks of the business. 
Otherwise, the paper will be continued as ‘here- 
tofore, with such natural changes as may suggest 
themselves from time to time. 


In the new editorial board of the Congrega- 
Hionalist, Dr. Dunning will continue to serve as 
editor-in-chief. 


The Pacific Coast. 


It is a long time since you have had a word 
from this edge of the country, longer than I 
meant it should be; but time slips away very 
fast, when one is busy. The interest in the 
churches on this coast is, generally speaking, 
good. The churches “around the bay,” as they 
are known,—namely, the two in San Francisco, 
the churches in Oakland, Alameda, and Berkeley 
respectively,—were never more prosperous than 
at this time. The First Church in San Fran. 
cisco, under the forceful leadership of its young 
minister, has just closed a successful year. Not- 
withstanding unusual expenses, it came out with 
a surplus in the treasury, with every seat rented 
except a few saved for visitors, Sunday-school 
and all the church organizations in a healthy and 
prosperous: condition. The additions from the 
ranks of the young people have been numerous. 
The gains in every direction have been very sat- 
isfactory. 

In the Second Church Rev. E. F. Dinsmore, 
the new minister, is meeting with marked suc- 
cess. Every department of the church work is 
taking on new enthusiasm and hopefulness. 
Faith in the future is both felt and manifested. 

In Oakland Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills is 
building up a great work. In this he is ably 
assisted by his talented wife, who conducts an 
important part of the work of the parish. Mr. 
Mills keeps the wheels turning constantly,—yes, 
we may truthfully say he keeps them whizzing. 
Sermons, lectures, schools, discussions, social 
meetings, and general activity everywhere. 
Everybody is in harness; and it looks now as if 
Oakland would get a spiritual awakening such 
as it has never known before. 

The church in Alameda is wide-awake; and, 
although it is in mourning over the departure of 
its beloved minister, it shows no despair. The 
ten years of good work which Mr. Dodson has 
done there will not only preserve that church, 
but it will serve as a solid; foundation upon 
which his successor can safely build. : 

Berkeley, under the leadership of Mr. Hos- 


mer, is steadily grewing in strength, and 


using its opportunities wisely and success- 


fully. Mr. Hosmer is the friend and adviser 
of us all, and gently leads us where we may 
see the higher things of the spirit. 

The church in San José is being supplied 
in a very satisfactory manner by Rev. Burt 
Estes Howard, who finds time from his duties 
as professor in Stanford University to min- 
ister to the Unitarians of this busy city. 

A new church has been added to our list, 
located on the northern edge of the bay at 
Vallejo, opposite Benicia, and near the Mare 
Island Navy Yard. Rev. F. A. McFaul, who 
has recently entered our ministry from the 
Methodist denomination, has established there 
what appears to be a permanent church. Mr. 
McFaul has encountered some rather violent 
opposition, but he meets the bitterness with 
the utmost kindness and Christian love. His 
spirit and conduct are continually winning 
friends for his cause. ; 

In Southern California there have been few 
changes. The pulpit at Santa Barbara, re- 
cently vacated by Mr. Dinsmore, who was 
called from here to the Second Church of San 
Francisco, will be filled by Rev. Benjamin A. 
Goodridge, recently of Dorchester, Mass., who 
has accepted the call there, and begins his 
ministry the Sunday after Easter. The field 
secretary has been supplying this pulpit for 
about three months. This is an important 
post in the winter, during which season Santa 
Barbara is crowded with visitors from all parts 
of the country. Many of these visitors remain 
in the town and vicinity quite a long time. 
The Unitarian church has the most attractive 
building of any of the Protestant denomina- 
tions. It is admirably located on the principal 
street,-opposite the only large hotel in the 
place. It has been a common experience dur- 
ing the past winter for the acting minister to be 
greeted by the representatives from six, eight, 
and even ten Eastern Unitarian churches, besides 
many strangers to our faith, who express their 
interest in our word. These also carry away 
with them our tracts, which are placed at the 
doors of the church, This work is of a similar 
character as that we attempt to carry on in 
university towns. When it is carefully attended 
to, it is very useful. There is no point on the 
coast where missionary work of this character 
can be carried on so successfully. 

Our church in Los Angeles is progressing in a 
very satisfactory manner. It is in fine condition 
financially, as well as in other respects . and Mr. 
Jones is holding up the Unitarian banner in a 
way which reflects credit upon himself and his 
church. The Pacific Conference is to be held 
there in May. 

The church at Santa Ana is being supplied 
by Rev. Charles H. Cook, who has recently left 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, searching for 
the larger liberty which our free faith affords. 

Rev. W. M. Jones, formerly minister of the 
Universalist church in Pasadena, is supplying 
in a very satisfactory manner our church at 
Pomona, which is without a settled minister. 

Mr. Watson continues his efficient work at 
San Diego. The church there is in excellent 
condition financially and spiritually. 

Turning to the northward, we come first to 
Salem, Ore., where Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., our 
new superintendent for the State of Oregon, 
makes his headquarters. This church seems to 
be entering upon a career of prosperity such as 
it has never before known. Under Mr. Eliot’s 
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leadership, it will no doubt make rapid and 
satisfactory progress. ; ‘ 
At Portland Rev. W. R. Lord has resigned. 


The field secretary has been invited by the 


Committee on Supply to visit Portland; and no 
doubt some plan will soon be adopted, looking 
to an active pastorate in this solid old church, 
which has as its ‘pastor emeritus” Dr. Thomas 
L. Eliot, who is now the revered and beloved 
leader of our Pacific Unitarian ministers. 

In Seattle Rev. William Day Simonds is suc- 


ceeding admirably in his work. He conducts ~ 


some of his services in the theatre. The inter- 
est in our church in Seattle is steadily increas- 
ing, and the growing earnestness of the Unita- 
rians there is manifested by the improvement 
shown in their financial conditions. The church, 
however, has the singular fortune to have as a 
colleague in its liberal work another organiza- 
tion which, under another name, is presenting 
Unitarian thought. Possibly, this diversion of 
liberal effort from its natural source of expres- 
sion, in the first liberal church established in 
Seattle, may be helpful to the cause of religious 
liberty; but it makes the fixed charges for the 
proclamation of spiritual liberty, for which both 
organizations stand, rather high. Still, it is no 
news to the world that freedom comes high to 
all who purchase it. 

In Spokane Mr. Fairfield, who has served the 
church in that flourishing city long and well, has 
resigned, and will go to an Eastern post. Mr. 
Fairfield will carry with him the affection and 
esteem of the Unitarians of Spokane and the 
cordial good wishes of his brethren on this coast, 

Mr. Sprague, at his new post, is manifesting 
his usual energy and enthusiasm in his work. 
He has undertaken an important enterprise; 
namely, the erection of a church building. The 
lot has already been bought and paid for, and a 
handsome sum subscribed in the town. The 
house ought to be dedicated without a debt; and 
it can be done—thanks to the loyalty of the 
Unitarians of Helena and the vigorous enthusi- 
asm of their minister—if those of our faith who 
can well afford to do it, in these days of unparal- 
leled prosperity, will lend a helping hand. I am 
not officially informed as to the amount; but I 
presume that five or six thousand dollars will 
complete the church building, which, by the 
city ordinance, must be built of stone or brick. 
There is no place in the West where a Unitarian 
church will count for more good than in the 
capital city of this great mountain State, Per- 
haps I have trespassed too much upon your 
space already; but much more could be said that 
ought to interest those in the older churches of 
the East,—the new work at Boisé in Idaho, the 
new church at Port Angeles in Washington, the 
open fields at Stockton and in the San Joaquin 
valley. I believe that we have the word for the 
people of this marvellous country. I will not 
risk my reputation for moderate conservatism by 
telling you what I think about the future possi- 
bilities—yes, the probabilities—of this Pacific 
coast. ated 
GEORGE W. STONE, Field Sec’y A.U.A. 


A Country Missionary Week. 


In the January number of Word and WorkI 
presented a plan for a “Country Missionary 
Week,” as suggested by one of our ministers 
whose work in rural towns gave to his suggestions 
the weight of practical experience. In reply to 
that article, and to some personal letters written 
regarding the matter to ministers favorably 
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situated for this sort of work, I. have been|> In ither case it would be definitely under- 


_ gratified to discover how many ministers are 


ready to co-operate in the plan. The week begin- 
ning April 28 is the one practically agreed upon, 
and details are being arranged for these meetings. 
’ The plan in mind may be ‘worked out in two 
ways, the first seeming to have the approval of 
most men, though by no means all. “2 

First, during the week, beginning April 28, 
each man engaged (with a companion where 
that is possible, although I fear this may not be 
always easy) makes a circuit of four or five 
different places chosen about his own parish, 
using school-houses, unused chapels, or halls, if 
need be, saying much the same things at all ina 
frank, earnest, simple, and popular utterance of 
the spirit of our gospel. The places would of 
course be selected carefully before beginning, 
the meetings well advertised, one or two indi- 
viduals in each place personally interested, and 
everything done in such way as not to antagonize 
the work of other churches or present our faith 
as an “ism,” but rather give people in some 
simple and strong way the inspiration of our 
essential faith. 

The second plan would be to confine the meet- 
ings to two places, speaking three:'times in each, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at one, for 
instance, Tuesday, Thursday, and Sunday even- 
ing at the other, or, better perhaps, the first Sun- 
day evening, Tuesday, and Thursday at one 
place, Wednesday, Friday, and the following 
Sunday at the other, with topics such as “The 
Larger Faith regarding God and Man,” “What 
Christ may mean to our Times,” “The Real 
Salvation,” being discussed at each. ~*~ 
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stood that these meetings are not held to start 
new movements, but just to spread the interest 
of our faith, without question as to measure of 
results, but that whosoever will may take a little 
of our gospel for personal inspiration. Perhaps 
it may prove a waste of energy and time. Likely 
enough its chief use may be to accustom our 
men themselves to the thought and method of 
missionary speaking. It may, at any rate, help 
some people to realize that we are alive, and 
have a gospel that we enjoy preaching without 
hope of return. 

I shall be glad to hear from more men who 
may care to enlist for this week of experimental 
service. G. H. BADGER. 


Anniversary Notes. 


The programme for the annual meeting of 
the Association on May 21 is in preparation. 
This year the different meetings of “Anniversary 
Week” will resume their usual course. Last 
year, owing to the special nature of the celebra- 
tion of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 
Association, the secretary of the Association 
assumed more or less responsibility for the 
meetings of the entire week. The programme 
of the different meetings was printed as one; 
and the various gatherings were given a distinct 
connection, all culminating in the special anni- 
versary meetings of May 25. This year each of 
the societies accustomed to meet in Anniversary 
Week will conduct its own exercises. The As- 
sociation is responsible only for the meetings 


Reputation 


has only two uses: It may 
be Lived UPON, or 
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of Tuesday, May 21. After the usual devo- 
tional exercises the president will make his 
annual address, the treasurer and secretary 
present their reports, and business can be in- 
troduced. In the afternoon opportunity will be 
given for the discussion and transaction of 
business, and ten-minute addresses will be made 
by six of the active workers in the field. In the 
evening there will be a full service of worship 
and the anniversary sermon. 


The Committee on Programme for the 
annual meeting of the Association, which con- 
sists of Messrs. Fenn, Forbes, and St. John, re- 
quest that members of the Association who 
have any business to propose or resolutions to 
introduce, at the annual meeting, give notice of 
their intention to the committee in advance. 
There is not, and never has been, any desire to 
cut off discussion or limit debate in any way ; 
but it has not been customary to transact more 
than routine business at the annual meeting, and 
accordingly, the Programme Committee has 
always been obliged to arrange a programme of 
addresses. This has sometimes occasioned dis- 
satisfaction. Last year, for instance, a very 
important resolution was introduced without 
notice; and it appeared to some members of the 
Association that insufficient time was given for 
debate. The Programme Committee regretted 
this necessity; but a great audience was: waiting 
for the speeches announced for the afternoon, 
and it was impossible to give to the subject 
under discussion the deliberate attention which 
it deserved. This difficulty will be obviated if 
members of the Association will give notice in 
advance of their intention to introduce impor- 
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tant resolutions, that time may be given for 
debate. The officers of the Association would 
be glad if the annual meeting of the Association 
could be extended into a three days’ session, 
giving opportunity for thorough discussion of 
all problems connected with our work; but the 
other societies holding meetings in the same 
week have certain vested rights, and even a 
repetition of last year’s well-organized pro- 
gramme might trespass upon those rights. 


The officers of the Association desire to re- 
mind the members of the Association that all 
suggestions for nomination for officers and di- 
rectors must be made to the Nominating Com- 
mittee, and not to the officers. The present 
officers, being presumably candidates for renom- 
ination before the Nominating Committee, are 
not proper channels of communication between 
the members of the Association and their com- 
mittee. All communications to the Nominating 
Committee should be addressed to the secre- 
tary, Rev. P. R. Frothingham, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston. 


Churches are reminded that all contributions 
for the national work must be in the hands of 
the treasurer of the Association on or before 
April 30. A church which fails to get its con- 
tribution in before the closing of the books on 
that day loses its membership for two years. 
Prompt and careful attention is asked to this 
established by-law of the corporation. Parish 
treasurers are warned not to send in contribu- 
tions or communicate with the officers of the 
Association in the envelopes which are ad- 
dressed to the Committee on Nominations. No 
officer of the Association opens the mail plainly 
addressed to the Committee on Nominations. 
One church lost its membership in the Associa- 
tion last year because of this mistake on the 
part of its treasurer, as the envelope containing 
the money was not opened until the Nominating 
Committee met in May, after the Association’s 
books were closed. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 2 
Beacon Street, hours 9g to 1. 1 reports or notices should 
be sent to her, 


TOPICS, 


Topic for April 14, “The Significance of Sun- 
day.” Mark ii.. Read chapter Deuteronomy v. 
13, 14. 

QUOTATIONS. 


“It is deleterious to withdraw the sanction of 
religion from amusement. If we feel that it is 
all injurious, we should strip the earth of its 
flowers and shut out the sunshine.” 

“Religion is not amethod: it is a life.” 


“Thy temple is the arch 
Of yon unmeasured sky, 
Thy Sabbath the stupendous march 
Of grand eternity.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SUNDAY. 


We are meeting on many sides with the ob- 
jection that Sunday is losing the significance 
and is not observed with the reverence of our 
grandfather’s times, and even here in New Eng- 
Jand is becoming what we call “European” in 
its character. With all reverence for the be- 
liefs of the older times, let us see where our 
Puritan forefathers found their authority for the 
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Sabbath observance, the inheritance of which so 
largely colors our attitude toward the day. 

If we read the New Testament carefully, we 
can find no mention of the Sabbath as binding. 
Take, for instance, the story in the reference 
above: what was Jesus’ answer to the accusa- 
tion of Sabbath-breaking?, Does he not mean 
that no day is too sacred for doing good to 
others? Paul, when he went out to teach, said, 
“One man esteemeth one day above another : 
another man esteemeth every day alike.” The 
matter is left to the judgment of each. It is 
evident that Paul felt that the Lord’s Day ob- 
servance, as laid down in the fourth command- 
ment, was intended for the Jews, and that the 
Christians were not obliged to observe the 
seventh day. Jf they wished, however, they 
might keep the Jewish Sabbath as well as their 
own first day service, when they gathered to- 
gether to commemorate what they felt was the 
resurrection of Jesus, and to partake of the 
Lord's Supper, after which they went about 
their usual affairs. 

The first legislation came under Constantine, 
but his edict forbade labor only in the cities. 
Later the laws became more and more strict, 
until with the Puritan reaction came in all the 
laws which restricted and made punishable even 
the most innocent pleasures. 

To show how the early fathers looked at the 
day, we will take one illustration, a quotation 
from Luther. He says, “If anywhere the day 
is made holy for the day’s sake, if any one sets 
up its observance on a Jewish foundation, then 
I order you to work on it, to ride on it, to feast 
on it,to do anything to remove this encroach- 
ment on Christian liberty.” 

When the Puritans, in their revolt from the 
church authority, wanted to find a foundation 
for theic Sabbath, they went back to what they 
claimed was the word of God, which they found 
in the fourth commandment. Ignoring the fact 
that this was a Jewish law and applied to the 
seventh day, they substituted the first day, and 
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had the commandment read in church each © 
Sunday. Their revolt was not only against the 
church, but against the rude sports which were 
indulged in, and which were certainly well done 
away with on Sunday. 

All this: simply shows that the observances 
of Sunday, as the Puritans brought them to 
America, were entirely man’s institution. The 
grim austerity and repression was very far from 
being the original Jewish idea of the day. The 
law said that labor should cease, that it might 
be a day of rest, but did not command that all 
human feelings should be shut down one day in 
seven. 

What, then, shall Sunday mean for us, now 
that the tendency is to free it more and more 
and make it less the gloomy day it used to be? 

First of all, is it not the time of rest, which is 
so much needed in these rushing modern times, 
when every one lives under such a pressure all 
the week? But it is more, much as it may be 
needed for that purpose. 

We do not regularly neglect the education of 
our minds and bodies; and is not this day, when 
we drop the cares and activities which neces- 
sarily fill most of our thoughts through the 
week, given to us partly for the education of 
our other part, our spiritual mind, so to speak ? 
Not that its development does not run along 
with our every-day experiences and need them 
for its full completion, but here we have the 
opportunity to consciously learn and think for a 
part of one day in seven along the higher lines 
of our being. It seems as though the putting 
one’s self into the spirit of worship which is 
provided for all by the churches part of the day 
must make the pleasures and recreations of the 
rest of the day more happy and beneficial; for 
pure and healthful recreation should also come 
into our Sunday, especially the Sunday of those 
who are tied to their work all the other six days. 

If Sunday is for anything, it is to put each one 
into the condition to take up the next week’s 
work more cheerily than before. How can we 
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Street Floor. 


The Zenith of another Season finds us fully prepared to 
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find that condition better than through the rest 
and uplift of the quiet morning service and the 
healthful, sweetening influence of nature? 

“We would make the day a blessed leader to 
the whole week by promoting the refreshment 
of the body, the enlightenment of the mind, and 


the sweet, innocent joys of social life.” 


Che Sunday School. 


Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones has always appre- 
ciated the province of the Sunday-school. It 
was greatly through his efforts that the Western 
Sunday-schools were organized, many years ago, 
and local resources created. The good work 
done now stands as a worthy record. Times have 
changed and organizations have altered, and the 
Chicago Sunday-school activity is now happily 
blended with the larger denominational forces. 
But Mr. Jones maintains his cardinal principle 
and faith through all vicissitudes. I quoted 
from his paper, Unity, in last week’s Register, 
and am glad again to transfer another utterance 
to this department. There are many points of 
vital contact between the Sunday-school and the 


world. The objects are not all summed up in 


Bible teaching and religious nurture. There is 
the humanitarian side, which must be held in 
view. To this effect writes Mr. Jones :— 
“When will parents, educators, preachers, 
statesmen, realize the immense sociological im- 
portance of the Sunday-school? It is there that 


the coming generation is being moulded more | 


than by any other agency. There ethics or the 
lack of it, the broad, vital conception of religion 
or the lack of it, the inspirational view of life 
or the lack of it, are being gained or lost by the 
entire youth of the land.” 


The editor of the Sunday School Times wrote 


_a very incisive leader on. the subject, “Has rote 


memorizing of the Bible any value?” The 
position taken was strongly against rote or parrot 
memorizing. He quoted Isaac Watts: “Words 
written on the memory without ideas or sense in 
the mind will never incline a child to his duty 
nor save his soul.” The editor concludes his 
emphatic protest as follows: “Parrot reciting 
of Bible verses or catechism answers is a poor 
use of children’s time and mind, and it does not 
tend to the impressing of the truth taught in the 
Bible or that about the Bible.’’ In asubsequent 
number a correspondent took the editor to task 
right roundly. This writer entered into personal 
experience, and defended rote memorizing to its 
fullest extent: “Before I was ten, I had memo- 
rized several chapters of Matthew, including the 
Sermon on the Mount, the first five chapters of 
John, and several Psalms. . These had then little 
or no meaning to me. [I recited them like a 
parrot; but [hadthe words, and the meaning came 
later. The words, when they are rightly memo- 
rized, are like good seed sown. At the door of 
memory God knocks for admittance to the heart. 
We memorize too little. We cannot memorize 
too much.” To this vigorous reply the editor 
makes a pungent answer: “Paul knew what he 
was talking about when he said, I had rather 
speak five words with my understanding, that I 
might instruct others also, than ten thousand 
words in a tongue. Our correspondent does not 
speak.as a teacher, but out of personal experi- 
ence. If aman gives testimony that his mother 
fed him largely while a boy on fried cork and 
stewed rubber, that he is now in good health and 
strength, and that he is now grateful for his 
loving mother’s care, the fact which he mentions 
would be of interest to .many. But that would 
hardly decide the question as to the best diet 
for young people.” : fain 

I shall hardly mingle in this energetic discus- 
sion, but I venture a mild suggestion. There is 
no doubt that nature provides, through memory, 
for a great part of early education. It is a 
storehouse, and may become a treasure-house ; 
but the overpacking of the memory with words 
is fraught with possibilities of grave injury. The 
best educators agree that memorizing without 
understanding, while legitimate and in accord to 
mental law, is a positive harm when carried too 
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far. I believe that in all Sunday-schools cer- 
tain great passages should be memorized. It is 
hopeless to expect the young mind to compre- 
hend their full significance. Indeed, a whole 
lifetime will not bring about that result. But 
when we bring into rote memorizing a whole 
scheme of theology, a complete catechism of 
life, duty, and destiny, there is every reason to 
expect mental chaos and bondage. Religion 
becomes mechanical. The young mind is early 
satisfied with mere words. Instead of expansion 
into fresh and new significance, the questions 
and answers remain a stereotyped form of faith 
in mature life. I sometimes think that there is 
too much of a reaction against memorizing, both 
in public-school and Sunday-school methods. 
There is a lofty leadership in classic selections 
from literature. There is a culture of the mind 
and a deepening of the soul in rare memorized 
parts of the Scriptures. I draw a discriminating 
line between such a-use of the memory and the 
dry, mechanical compulsion which existed of 
old. It crushed everything to a uniformity and 
checked the growth of Bible study. 


As most of our Sunday-schools will have 
special exercises on Easter Sunday, April 7, we 
have issued but three: lessons in the current 
courses for the month of May. ‘These leaflets 
are now on sale at the Book Department of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


In the course entitled “Great Passages from 
the Bible’— advanced grade by Mr. Pulsford 
and intermediate by Mr. Horton—the subjects 
treated are: “The Whole Armor of God,” 
“Pressing on toward the Goal,” and “Christian 
Ambition.” Price of these four-page leaflets, 
75 cents per hundred. 


“Helps for Teachers,” the leaflets prepared 
by Mr. Walkley, and intended for use with 
“Early Old Testament Narratives,” take up the 
following lessons: “David, the King,” “David 
and Absalom,” and “The Crowning of Solo- 
mon.” Price of these two-page leaflets, 50 
cents per hundred. 


The names of the pictures that illustrate the 
above course are as follows: “King David,” 
“David pardons. Absalom,” and “.Solomon’s 
Court,” by Nast. Price 334 cents per hundred. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Forkell is commended to our ministers and 
churches. Fellowship Committee, W. L. Chaffin, 
chairman; D. W. Morehouse, secretary. 


Meetings. 


Ministers’ Monday Club will meet Monday, 
April 8, at 10.30 A.M., at 25 Beacon Street. 
Rev. J. T. Lusk will preside. 
Bulkeley will he the speaker on the topic 
“Easter.” All are invited. f 


Conferences, 


Western Unitarian Anniversaries. — 
Meetings will be held at St. Louis, May 14-16, 
toor as follows: Western Ministers’ Institute, 
Tuesday, May 14; Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society,. Wednesday A. M., May 15; 
Women’s National Alliance, Thursday P.M., 
May 16; conference sermon Tuesday evening, 
May 14, by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 


Churches. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: The noon service 
on Wednesday, April ro, will be conducted by 
Rev. C. E. St. John, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association.. ih te 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. William] 


Rev. B. R.| 
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The Benevolent Fraternity’s new church, to 
be known as “Channing Church,” on Cottage 
Street, Dorchester, is to be dedicated on 
Wednesday evening, April 10, at 7.30. The 
dedication service will be combined with the 
installation of Rev. H. H. Saunderson as pastor. 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, chairman of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity, will preach. 


Ann Arbor, Mich—Rev. Dr. Joseph H. 
Crooker: The third year of Dr. Crooker’s pastor- 
ate, now drawing to a close, leaves a record 
most encouraging and satisfactory to the friends 
of the church. The first event of importance 
among the services was the dedication in Octo- 
ber of the beautiful memorial window made by 
Tiffany, and presented to the church by Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Frank Lilly, now of Chicago Uni- 
versity. The Christmas Bazaar proved both a 
financial and social success. The Ladies’ Union 
meets every Wednesday afternoon, and is one of 
the most flourishing activities of the church. It 
takes the place of a woman’s club in the city, and 
every religious denomination in town is repre- 
sented among its membership. The literary 
work is of excellent quality, and the programme 
for the winter shows a Course of great interest 
and value. The Young People’s Religious 
Union has this year been listening to lectures on 
the Bible by Dr. Crooker, setting forth in a 
somewhat popular form the best conclusions of 
modern scholarship on this important subject. 
These have been well attended, especially by stu- 
dents of the more earnest and thoughtful class. 
The Sunday-school is well organized, and is 
growing both in numbers and interest. A valu- 
able feature of the work has been the Sunday 
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A landmark in the Back Bay is the tall Hotel Lenox 
(Boylston and Exeter Streets), inviting within its hospitable 
walls those who visit Boston on business or pleasure, and 
who desire sumptuous surroundings and a table unex- 
celled in the land. Descriptive circulars will be mailed 
to any address on application. 


An Attractive Design.—Not in many years do we 
remember to have seen a more beautifully modelled hall 
stand and mirror than that which is pictured in another 
column of this paper in the advertisement of the Paine 
Furniture Company. The argument which accompanies 
the picture is very much to the point, and ought to appeal 
to every one of our readers who is not equipped with suit- 
able hall furniture. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. ‘Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


‘At Santa Barbara, Cal., 23d ult., suddenly, Francis H. 
Knight, aged 69 yrs. 1o mos. 
i ——————— 
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noon lectures before the adult classes by mem- 
bers of the university faculty and other eminent 
speakers. The congregation continues to in- 
crease in numbers, and now fills the entire seat- 
ing capacity of the church. About forty names 
have been added to the roll of membership 
_ within the year. 


Burlington, Vt.— Joel H. Metcalf: The 
ninety-first annual meeting of the First Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) Society was a very large 
and successful one. The reports of the officers 
showed the church to be in a very flourishing 
condition.. During the year the society raised 
about $6,000. Nearly $1,000 was spent in 
repairs on the parlors and Sunday-school room, 
which are now easily the finest in the city. The 
treasurer reported a surplus of $215. 

The meeting voted to erect two houses, cost- 
ing about $3,000 each, as an investment for its 
endowment. The report of the Sunday-school 
superintendent showed a total enrolment of 
197: Officers and teachers, 27; regular pupils, 
120; primary department, 35; Bible class, 15. 

The report of the pastor showed a flourishing 
condition of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, which holds a weekly meeting on Mon- 
day evening. The Unity have studied Alfred 
Tennyson and his works, meeting every other 
Thursday evening. Mr. Metcalf preached 80 
times and gave numerous lectures and addresses, 
conducted 11 funerals and officiated at 6 wed- 
dings. He reported a large increase in mem- 
bership through the rite of baptism and the 
right hand of fellowship. 15 were baptized, 
and 34 joined the church at the regular com- 
munion service. 


Derby, Conn.—Dr. W. S. Morgan, who 
‘came here for three months as a missionary 
worker, has met with such hearty response that 
a church was organized on the first Sunday in 
March, to be called the First Unitarian Church 
of Ansonia, Derby, and Shelton, Dr. Morgan 
to be the settled minister of this church. 


Hyde Park, Mass.—Rev. William H. 
Savage: The annual reunion of past and pres- 
ent members of the First Unitarian Church was 
held on Tuesday evening, March 19, and was 
well attended. The vesper services continue to 
be very popular. 


Madison, Wis.—The fifteenth anniversary 
of the dedication of the Unitarian church was 
commemorated by a supper, at which one hun- 
dred and twenty-five guests were served. After 
supper, reports and addresses were given by 
H. M. Lewis, Dean J. B. Johnson, Prof. Parkin- 
son, W. H. Parker, Mrs. McCue, and Mrs, Oes- 
treich. Rev. F. A. Gilmore presided. The 
affair was thoroughly successful and encouraging. 
The society has prospered under the pastorate 
of Rev. F. A. Gilmore, whose influence is of the 
most helpful and inspiring kind. On Sunday, 
March 24, Mr. Gilmore exchanged pulpits with 
Rev. Albert Lazenby of Chicago, who preached 
in the morning, and in the evening lectured on 
James Martineau, | 


Natick (Centre), Mass.—Rev. G. F. Pratt: 
Notwithstanding annual losses by death or re- 
moval, this society has grown in three years 
from fifty families to over one-hundred and thirty, 
with a Sunday-school of ninety members. The 
branch of the Women’s Alliance formed a year 
ago has now thirty-six members, and has been 
very efficient in drawing the people together, be- 
sides raising toward the support of the church 
since last September the handsome sum of $500. 
Services are still held in a hall up two flights of 
stairs, though a very pleasant hall, indeed, “when 
you are there.” It is planned to erect a church 
before long, which shall cost about $7,000; but 
it is not proposed to build until all the money is 
provided, so that there may be no debt. At this 
present time a very desirable lot of land in the 
centre of the town is for sale; and, as all the 
money needed is now pledged both for the lot 
* and the building, excepting about $2,000, an ef- 
fort is to be made to raise the amount as speedily 
as possible. Friends of the movement are invited 
to send contributions or pledges to the pastor. 
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Sandwich, Mass.—Rev. George H. Young 
has declined the call extended to him by the 
Unitarian society of Sandwich. 


Westford, Mass.—Rev. M. S. Buckingham 
has accepted a call to become pastor of the 
Unitarian church here. 


Personals. 


Rev. E. C. Butler will occupy his pulpit in 
Quincy, Mass., on Easter Sunday after an 
absence of two months. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged Bess 


Mar. 4. Society in Randolph, additional 
ameter 1.00 
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7. 100.00 
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18. Society in Salem, Ore......... 
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19. Society in Dover, N.H. . 
19. King’s Chapel Society, 
20. Society in Plymouth... 
20, Society in Seattle, Was 
20. Harvard Church in 
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21. Society in Charlestown, N.H.. 
22. Women’s National Alliance... 
22. Society in Newington, N.H........... 
23. First Congregational Society, Provi- 
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23. Society in Belfast, Me,..+.+++++ Fi 


iar F 50.00 
25. First Parish in Brighton, 200,00 
25. Society in Pomona, Cal.. 20.00 


25. First Parish, Brookline 

all $1,259.50) Paes: * 
26, Second Church, Salem... 
26. Society in Wilmington, Del.. 


26. Society in Andover, N.H.......... Bae 
27, First Congregational Society, Somer- 


320.00 
10,00 
10,00 
1.00 
17-75 
50.00 
20.00 
50.00 
20.00 
86.05 
$50) tes . 11.00 
30. Third Religious Society in Dorchester, 
Boston. sess: tuplocws pune mcveipnclvcns ce 177.00 
$29,307.63 
* HALL IN TOKYO. : 
Already acknowledged....s..ss-seeenseecseessss $547.50 
Mar. 4. Mrs. Emily P. Cleveland, Yonkers, 
i $552.50 
Mar. 12. Gift of Mrs. Frances A. Hackley, to be 
loaned to Hackley School for build- 
INE PURPOSES: ssuetevscissicwane emcees 10,000,00 
19. Bequest of the late Miss Rebecca P, 
Wainwright, Boston........+-s:e+++. 2,000.00 
28. First Unitarian Congregational Soci- 
ety, Wilton, N.H., to be added to 
First Church in Wilton Fund........ 100,00 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
2s Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Lithia Springs Fund. 


Previously reportede sss sseecec. sececccesves cues 


Mrs. Henry Forster.. 10.00 
0 RE SS 5.00 
A friend 2.00 
H. D. A... 10.00 
Two sisters 5,00 
North Worcest 12.18 
Cambridge ... 5.00 
A. A. Ballou -... oees on eee 5.00 
Miss Maria. Wells.....-+sseesee vere cses cere sees 5.00 
Branch Alliance, First Church, Pittsburg, Pa., 5.00 
Miss M. H.. Brooks. .-.cscespasisosesisasait pease 10.00 
ames D. Bailey.... 5.00 
iller,....... 12.50 

12.50 

46.00 

10.00 

25.00 


— 
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BLACK 
SUITS. 


MEN’S, YOUTHS’, AND BOYS’, 


We offer made-up suits for men, youths, 
and boys, in lustreless black fabrics, repre- 
senting the highest grade productions in the 
market, put together by our own workmen 
on the premises. ‘ 


For Men, $15, $20, $25. 


For Youths, ages 14 to 19, $12, $15, 
$18, $20, 


For Boys, ages 12 to 17 (coat, vest and 
knee trousers), $10, $12, $15. 


For Boys, ages 9 to 14 Gacket and 
knee trousers), $8, $10, $12. 


We cordially invite an inspection of these 
handsome suits. The colors are entirely 
permanent, and the weights adapted for 
year round wear. 

We call the attention of gentlemen to our 
handsome lines of Prince Albert Suits. Coats 
silk lined and faced if required. 


. * 
‘ 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


How the Star System differs from and 


is Superior to the Prize System. 


STAR SYSTEM. 


Every one can get a Star. 

Star depends on good will, 

Star appeals to pride. 

Star worn all the time. 

Star represents your Sunday- 
school, 

Stars pay for themselves. 

Stars stimulate emulation. 


PRIZE SYSTEM. 


Only one can get Prize. 
Prize depends on ability. 
Prize appeals to cupidity. 
Prize is soon put away. 
Prize is not distinctive. 
Prizes soon become very 
expensive, — 
Prizes develop jealousy. 


THE PRICES OF STARS: 


Solid Silver, 17 Cents. Gold Plated, 25 Cents. 
Solid Gold, 65 Cents. : 


Address all orders or communications to 


REV. A. ©. GRIER - = = Racine, Wis. 


The Oriental Christ. By Protap 
CHUNDER Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.25. 


) 
‘ 
j 


i . 


‘ 


“nanimity 


$50.00 
Two sis 2.00 
C.B. 10,00 


$6,037.63 


Tt will be noted that there is still a deficiency 
of $1,062.37. Some who have indicated an in- 
tention of assisting in this fund have not done 
so. I hope that I shall hear from them all so 
promptly that there will be needed but one 
more report on the Lithia Springs Fund. 


“CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


Hon. Joseph Chaffin Appleton Hill. 


The name of this man has long been endeared 
to many personal friends, to the communities in 
which he has lived, to the many good organiza- 
tions and enterprises he has served officially and 
in the ranks, and, not least, to the Unitarian 
denomination, of which he was one of the most 
active and earnest members. Mr. Hill was born 
in Harvard, Mass., and at the age of eighty years 
died in Concord, N.H., March 14, 1901. Begin- 
ning active life in Concord and marrying the 
daughter of Lewis Downing,—one of the 
founders of our Unitarian church in that city, 
and its bountiful benefactor,—he early became 
a teacher in the Sunday-school, and its superin- 
tendent, and so continued until his removal to 
San Francisco for business purposes, in 1864, 
where he arrived just before the funeral of Starr 
King. At once identifying himself with the San 
Francisco church, and superintending the Sun- 
day-school, he rendered devoted and efficient 
service to the Unitarian cause on the Pacific 
coast during his nine years’ residence there. 
Returning then to Concord and soon resuming 
his place at the head of his former Sunday- 
school, his wise administration and affectionate 
ministries for many years will never be forgot- 
ten. He also entered, both officially and volun- 
tarily, into every activity of the church; nor did 
he remit his interest or his work until the last. 
As host and welcomer at the church door, as 
counsellor and administrator, as. unsolicited 
care-taker in things large and small, as an en- 
couraging presence and a generous giver, and as 
a Christian man exemplifying and making win- 
some the faith he professed, he rendered a 
benefit to Unitarianism in Concord and through- 
out New Hampshire-which has never been sur- 
passed. He was an executive officer of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association, was the 
first and only president of the trustees of 
Proctor Academy, was, from the beginning, the 
most active layman in the Weirs Grove meeting, 
—where his constant presence, delightful greet- 
ing, and ever ready word were sunshine and 


inspiration to all in attendance,—and was inter- |. 


ested, by word and deed, in every mission and 
struggling church within the State. 

It might with slight exaggeration be said that 
Mr. Hill devoted the last twenty-five years of 
his life to the gratuitous serving of his fellow- 
men in religious, benevolent, and educational 
wa) The local hospital, the Home for the 
Aged, the public schools, and the State Histor- 
ical Society are a few of the beneficiaries of his 
executive management and untiring devotion. 

He was a man to be loved: the infant and 
the aged were alike happy in his presence; and, 
though so earnest a champion of his particular 
religious. convictions, his amiability and mag- 
which never failed, seemed to attract 
to him all earnest believers of whatever creed, 
as of the same brotherhood. 

He was one of five associates who in early 
manhood joined themselves together as the 
“Mystic Five,” pledged to mutual friendship 
and devotion, to re-enforce each other’s manhood, 
to brave the world in each other’s strength, and 
to do for the world whatever good might be in 
their power. For fifty successive years, with 
ranks unbroken by death, they and their wives 
assembled festively on New Year’s Eve, until 
in 1893 the loving-cup was taken together for 
the last time ; and now all have passed on. 

At the large funeral gathering three of his 
ministers, Messrs. Phalen, Buckshorn, and Beane, 


spoke words of loving regard and gratitude. 


. & CB 


| ART CONTENT? 


The Christian Register 395 


Happiness results from being content with 
what you haven’t got. 

Let us suppose you haven’t got a modern 
hall stand. If you can be perfectly content and 
happy to go on with this state of affairs, you are 
all right. But, if you are alive to the prominence 
of hall furniture, you won’t be content for very 
long. 

Your discontent will be much aggravated 
by hearing the absurdly low Canal Street prices 
we quote for this class of furniture. So we say 
no more except that the mirror and settle are sep- 
arate, and can be bought separately if desired. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


MESSAGES OF 
66 ‘ snd 
Faith, Hope, and Love. Messiah Pi ulp tt 
1900-1901 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
ie Writes Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 

For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on recetft | ing the week following its delivery. 
of price ly Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - s 


NOW READY: 
Boston. 1, Back Again to Work. 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 
3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 


Campaign. 
Hymnal 4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
ae 5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 
6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 


aged People. 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
11. grorning Ls alechs Sunset.’’ (By Rev. Robert 
‘ollyer. 
12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
(A Christmas Sermon.) 
13. The Century of Wonder. 
14. The Twentieth Century — A Prophecy. 
15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
19. Two Emigrants. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) ” 
23. The Mes ene Roms (By Rev. Robert 
ollyer. 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


‘Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. Series on “The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


4 7. _1. Religions and Religion. 

The most recent collection for the use of 8. Il. Theologies and Theology. 

liberal congregations and homes. - Designed to 10. Ill. The Universe. : 
‘ ~ 16. IV. Man. 

meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and| 7° Vv. Bibles. 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully | 18. VI. Gods and God. 
selected hymns for general worship and church ee Sat env st 
occasions, including many of the more recent) 93) 1x. Beaver 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 24. xX. The Church. 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. oes a Helis; 

A second division consists of forty . quca yeas 
SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 

Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for-back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


-a72 Congress Street, = = = Boston. 


392 
DPleasantries. 


Mamma: “John, Mrs. Cummern was here just 
now to complain how you are all the time fight- 
ing her little boy. Don’t you know that we 
must love our enemies?” Johnny: “Why, 
mamma, Dicky Cummern ain’t no enemy. He’s 
my best friend !”— Harper's Bazar. 


“What is an anecdote, Johnny?” asked the 
teacher. ‘A short, funny tale,” answered the 
little fellow. ‘“That’s right,” said the teacher. 
“Now, Johnny, you may write a sentence on 
the blackboard containing the word.” Johnny 
hesitated a moment, and then wrote this: “A 
rabbit has four legs and one anecdote.”—Zx- 
change. 


A story which Cardinal Wiseman enjoyed 
much was that of an Irishman who, while tak- 
ing a barge up the Shannon, was asked what 
goods he had on board, and answered, “Timber 
and fruit.” “What kind of timber and what 
sort of fruit?” ‘Well, an’ if ye must know, the 
timber is just birch brooms, and the fruit — well, 
it’s pretaties.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t tell you,” answered Car- 
dinal Wiseman, on some one asking the names 
of several choice plants on the table. “I am 
often as much puzzled by botanical nomencla- 
ture as the old Jady who said ‘she couldn’t 
remember all the old Latin names: the only 
two she had been able to retain were Aurora 
borealis and delirium tremens.’” 


A young officer at the front wrote home to 
his father: “Dear Father,— Kindly send me 
450 at once, lost another leg in a stiff engage- 
ment, and am in hospital without means.” The 
answer was: “My dear Son,— As this is the 
fourth leg you have lost (according to your 
letters), you ought to be accustomed to it by 
this time. Try and wobble along on any others 
you may have left.”— Exchange. 


In the old days of Dr. Chapin’s popularity in 
New York, strangers often came to the church; 
and, if he were not in the pulpit, they went else- 
where. One morning, so the story goes, Parson 
Laurie of Charlestown, Mass., preached for him, 
and, noticing the coming and going of strangers, 
began his service in this wise: “Those who have 
come here to worship Dr. Chapin will now have 
an opportunity to retire. Those who have come 
for the worship of Almighty God will join in the 
singing of the 465th hymn.” 


“Dr, Mutchmore, formerly editor of the Pres- 
byterian, told once of a good colored man who 
was engaged in blasting a rock that obstructed 
the progress of some well-diggers very near his 
residence in Kentucky. After a fierce explosion 
that shook the house, the doctor went out to 
remonstrate against such earth-shaking charges, 
and said to the colored man: ‘What are you 
about? At this rate, you will blow us all into 
the air.’ ‘Well, boss,’ said he, ‘I rammed down 
on that powder a piece of the Presbyterian. I 
wanted to show the folks around yer what Cal- 
vinism could do.’”—7he Evangelist. 


g . 

Chief Justice Marshall was driving over a 
wretched road, and his horse turned aside so 
that a sapling prevented him from turning either 
to the right or left. The judge, engrossed in 
thought, knew not how to get out, until an 
old negro came along, and said, “Ole Marster, 
what fer you don’t back your horse?” “That’s 
true,” said the judge; and, after taking his ad- 
vice, he felt in his pockets for change, but no 
change was there. “Never mind, old man,” he 
said to the negro, “I’ll leave some money for 
you at the tavern.” When the negro called and 
received his present, he commented on the 
judge thus: “He was a gem’man for sho; but,”’ 
he added, patting his forehead, “he didn’t have 
much in here.” 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


THE REFRIGERATOR THAT MADE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FAMOUS 


- About one-half the 
Refrigerators 
sold are 
“White Mountains’’ : 
all the trouble 
comes from the 
other half. 


Ice Chamber, 
Grate and 
Sliding’ Shelves 
ALL REMOVABLE 
for cleansing. 
Your Choice, Pine 
or Hardwood. 


Sold everywhere. 
ACTURING CO., Nashua, N.H. 


MAINE *MANUF. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE § 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


HoOMINIcN EUROPE 
LINE for 


=. = = 
FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. Sracsusaeiwh havhsehiety ' 
EEE Bre tances Sener siesierteart crn seets sorgenara te 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No, 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL pecretary: 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Dakotas. Cocempandesioas solicited, ae 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston 


Educational. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


New England, 11,600 tons ...-..-..---. Apr. 24, May 22. For the year sl t Resid Ala 
Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons....- Apr. 10, May 8 regard tgor-1902, two Resident (Williams) 
alaaiy up aaeds <a eal donee coop araris, Fellowships of $400 each are offered to graduates of 


For passage and further information apply to 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4396 
&.. HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 i“ 
HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


aN ELY & CO, 
Pl WEST-TROY. N.Y. 
? CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


PUREST, BEST 
NUINE 


Theological Schools who intend to devote themselves to 
the Christian Ministry. These Fellowships are designed 
to encourage advanced. theological work of a high order, 
Applications accompanied by testimonials and specimens 
of work must be made before May 1st, 1901, on special 


blanks ‘to be obtained of Rosert S. Morison, Secretary 


of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


POWDER ROINT SCHOOL 


. FOR BOYS . 


4, 
Hist & % senching: Senciar evens classes. Individual 
ASTINGS 0. cae F. B, KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


% 


', 43 ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 


~¢ holesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 
Sma. F es. Tndlvidoal attention. Experienced jeacke, 


homes o. ue H 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 
For girls of allages. Endowed 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass- 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘QR; 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. KE. EK. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER . 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass, “ 


A pleasant home and careful, ert training i 
little girls under twelve years of tee i: Pre 


oe Th 


HURCH 
ARPETS prics. 65 


AT MANU- 
Sn TRS JoHN H. PRAY 


WASHINCGCTOX S 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


OPP. BOYLSTON S 


& Sons Co., 


tT 


BOSTON. 


New England Mutual 


